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THE MOSSPITS. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 

« Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.""—Prov. 
In one of the most highly cultivated coun- 

ties of England, near a town whose real name 
[ shall conceal under that of Mondrich, the 
following circumstances occurred. My tale is 
but a simple narration, and has little to recom- 
mend it but its reality. ‘To those who yearn 
after exaggerated pictures of life, in any situ- 
ation, it may be dull and wearisome ; but those 
who can appreciate the sufferings and strug- 
gles of virtue, under trials of a more than 
ordinary nature, will, I doubt not, feel inter- 
ested in what I am about to relate. 

“ Well, good night, Mr. Hinton, good night ; 
we are neighbors now, and shall often meet,” 
said Edward Hoskins, as he closed the cottage 
door after his retreating guest. “A very 
pleasant fellow, Agnes,” he continued, ad- 
dressing his wife ; “ though you were not par- 
teularly civil to him, I know who was;” and 
is bright blue eye rested for a moment on 
his sister-in-law—a merry looking maiden, 
busied in assisting Agnes Hoskins in placing 
aside the remains of their frugal supper. 

“For shame, Ned !” retorted the blushing 
Jessy: “ but you are ever teasing me in some 
way or other; and here’s my sister says it is 
very wrong to be putting such things into my 
head.” 

Agnes turned her handsome cheerful coun- 
tenance towards her sister, and observed, ina 
low and more serious tone of voice than was 
her wont, “ Jessy, I should indeed be sorry if 
any thing got into either your head or your 
heart which it would be necessary to root out 
again.” 

“Well,” laughed Edward, “I don’t see 
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what harm Harry Hinton’s getting into her 
head or heart either, could do; he is a good- 
tempered, free, frank, industrious 2s 

“ Stop there, Edward,” interrupted his wife, 
laying ker hand on his arm, “ not industrious 
—surely not industrious !” 

“No, perhans not that exactly,” replied 
Ned, not what you would call industrious.— 
But really, Agnes, I think we both work too 
hard ;—we ought, as Harry says, take a little 
pleasure now and then, and we should return 
to our daily labor with more earnestness, and 
do all the better for it.” 

“T don’t think we need do better; your 
situation at the manor, the produce of your 
own little farm—all contribute to render us 
independent. And as to pleasure—as to hap- 
piness, Ned, look there !” 

She drew aside a large linen cloth that fell 
from the upper part of her baby’s cradle, so 
as to shade it from the light. Although the 
little thing had not cried, it was awake ; and 
as the father stooped to kiss it, the hands were 
stretched forward to meet him, and the rosy 
lips parted by the light noiseless laughter of 
earliest infancy! It was a blessed moment ; 
both parents gazed upon their child, and, as 
the mother placed it to her bosom, the father 
said, in a subdued tone, “ You are right, Ag- 
nes; thank God, we are happy; and though, 
love, as you were better brought up than I 
was, I should like to be richer for your sake, 
yet somehow I think it shows you to more ad- 
vantage, and draws you more into my heart, 
to be as you are. What the minister said of 
you was true, though I did not mean to tell it 
to you, Jest it might make you conceited ;— 
‘Your wife, Hoskins,’ said he, ‘ is never with- 
out a jar of honey, and a flask of oil, to sweet- 
enand soften your path through life.’ ” 








“ Reach down the Bible, Jessy; although it 
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is past ten, we must not go to bed without our 
chapter,” observed Agnes, after a long pause ; 
“but what books are placed upon it, Jessy?” 

“A volume of songs and a novel, sister.” 

Agnes continued in a reproving tone, “I 
thought 1 had no need to tell you that that 
shelf’ was appropriated to the Bible, Prayer, 
and Hymn-book only; profane and sacred 
things shou!d never mingle.” 

“It was not Jessy, but Hinton, who put 
them there,” said Edward. Agnes sighed. 
“Why do you sigh so heavily?” inquired 
the husband, as he turned over the leaves to 
find one of his wife’s favorite chapters. 

“ Because it confirms my opinion of our 
new neighbor. The word of God will be 
ever treated by a true Christian with outward 
respect—the proof of inward reverence. One 
who venerates Scripture could not rest a song 
book even upon its binding.” 

Edward made no reply, and soon after the 
party retired to rest. 

This little passage in the lives of those 
humble individuals, occurred about the latter 
end of the month of April, a few years ago, 
in a retired spot, near the town of Mondrich, 
to which I shall give the name of Mosspits. 
It was a sweet and quiet nesting of five cot- 
tages, inhabited, with one exception, by happy, 
industrious people. Four of these dwellings 
were joined together ; the fifth, the abode of 
Hoskins, stood apart, surrounded by a blossom- 
ing garden, and was of a larger size than the 
others. The scene might be aptly described 
as— 





“A gentle, lonely place ; the path o’ergrown 
With primroses, and broad-leaved violets, 
Arched by laburnums and the sweet woodbine. 
ok * + * * 
Across the green a silver streamlet ran, 
Hidden and silent, as it feared to wake 
The deep tranquility, that dwelt and slept 
Even on the full-leaved trees.” 


It was far away from the public road, and one 
large oak spread its huge branches over the 
green in front of the Mosspit cottages; the 
trunk was surrounded by a rustic seat, where 
the inhabitants met every fine evening, and 
discussed affairs of state or business with the 
affectec sagacity of wiser heads. Hoskins 
possessed, as his wife had said, a lucrative 
situation—one that gave them abundant com- 
ferts, and would, if carefully husbanded, ena- 
ble them to lay bya provision for after years. 

Agnes and Jessy were the orphan daughters 
of a Presbyterian clergyman. Mrs. Hoskins 
was some years older than her giddy sister, 
and had enjoyed, during her father’s lifetime, 
many advantages which he did not remain 
long enough in the world to bestow upon his 
youngest-born. Agnes had been chosen by 
the lady of the manor, Mrs. Cecil Walling- 
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ford, as a humble, very humble, companicy 
for her daughter—an only child, and an he. 
ess; she was, therefore, to use the accep 
phrase, “ comfortably situated ;” which, bein. 
interpreted, means that she had her hoard, 
washing and lodging; and the young |ay’, 
society when she was ill or without comp:y, 
—dined with the housekeeper—rode et), 
inside the carriage when her friend please 
or outside on the dicky when ditto—cyr\o, 
the lap-dog’s hair—and sometimes suflir 
under the practical jokes of her young ty. 
mentor, such mortifications as naught but he: 
enduring spirit could have supported—j 
stared at, whenever seen by the youn 
men, who already scented the heiress’s 9) 
afar off—and received divers lessons fron 
Mrs. Cecil Wallingford, not on errors she hj 
committed, but on those which the lady sup. 
posed she might commit. The dependant oy 
this purse-proud family could not have been 
strictly called beautiful; but there was tha 
about her which surpassed beauty—a kind, 
yet animated countenance, illumined by mild 
and frequently upturned eyes, which lent a 
sort of holy expression to her delicate fe. 
tures. Under her after-trials it seemed almost 
as if a heavenly communion supported her; 
for, while the tear trembled in her eye, the 
smile sprang to her lip, and she regained hier 
serenity apparently without an effort. 
Agnes was fortunate enough to make one 
real friend in this mighty family. The house. 
keeper, Mrs. Middleton, was a curate’s wi- 
ow, and felt much and kindly for the situation 
of one so young and unprotected ; she did a! 
she conld to soften the innumerable mortit- 
cations that awaited the pure and delicately- 
minded girl; and often, when the household 
had retired to rest, they would seek each 
other’s chamber, and hold sweet counsel to 
gether, thus imparting cheerfulness to the 
aged, -and instruction to the young. W hen 
Agnes had been about twelve months at the 
manor, Edward Hoskins was strongly recom 
mended, on account of his great skill in hor. 
ticulture and floriculture, to the situation ot 
gardener in Mrs. Cecil Wallingford’s estab 
lishment, vacant by the death of the old man 
who had exercised unbounded dominion over 
grapery, pinery, and green-house, for near!y 
half a century. Hoskins wisely brought with 
him a new carnation of his own discovery, 
which had gained the first prize of the Hor- 
ticultural Society. The splendid flower ¢e 
cided the matter, and he was immediatey 
engaged, at a salary of one hundred and ten 
guineas per annum, (as the lady found he 
could not only act as gardener, but as steW- 
ard,) and the very prettiest cottage at Mos 
pit was appropriated for his residence. 
All was bustle in the servants’ hall, as We 








handsome young gardener talked for a me 
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nent with the head butler. The lady’s maid 
and chief house-duster positively quarrelled 
ssto the right of first setting their caps at 
him; though they both agreed that he behaved 
very rudely in passing into the housekeeper’s 
ron Without bestowing the slightest notice 
yon their pretty persons. Mrs. Middieton | 
and her young friend were quietly seated at} 
tea, when the butler respectfully asked per- 
mission to introduce the new resident; long 
after Agnes had departed, he lingered and 
lingered, and at last asked who the young 
lady was. Her history was at once told ; and, | 
ty dismiss all matters of courtship, briefly, 
they were soon married. To do Mrs. Cecil 
Wallingford justice, she behaved very gener- 
ously to her protegee on the occasion, present- | 
ed to the young couple some neat and appro-| 
priate furniture, stood godmother to their first | 
infant, and Miss Cecil Wallingford (when. 
wntimentally inclined) always talked of love | 
in the Mosspit cottage, and her sweet humble | 
friend Agnes Hoskins. 

Much had been of course said, at the com-| 
mencement of their union, as to the proba- 
bility of Agnes being too dainty a damsel to) 
make a useful wife; but a little time proved | 
the incorrectness of such surmises. Hoskins) 
insisted on Agnes domesticating her only sis- | 
ter with them, and went for her to Scotland, | 
where she had previously resided with a dis- 
ant relative. No further help than Jessy’s 
was necessary to keep all things in order, and | 
no dwelling, even at the Mosspits, was half | 
$0 neat, half so cheerful, as their cottage.— | 
Indeed, cheerfulness was Agnes’s peculiar) 
attribute—that sweet, gentle, and unobtrusive | 
cheerfulness which is felt rather than seen. | 
Her very voice told of happiness; her eyes) 
beamed with faith and love ; and the minister’s 
description of one of the favorites of his flock | 
was no less beautiful than true. The dispo-| 
sition of Jessy was not so valuable as that of | 
her sister; she was more mirthful, more gay, 
and, alas! both giddy and inconsiderate ; but: 
then, as Edward kindly observed, “she was. 
only seventeen, and every body could not be’ 
perfect like Agnes, who certainly was differ- 
ent from every one else.” 

ltis a happy thing when married folks be- 
lieve perfection enthroned in each other; but 
it isa wise thing when they see each other's: 
faults, and yet endeavor to conceal them. It, 
sa severe trial of a woman’s judgment if she’ 
discover her mental superiority to the lord of | 
het affections, and yet, while she secretly’ 
manages all things for the best, makes the) 
world believe that she is only the instrument | 
of his will. A wise woman will do this, but} 
itis only a wise woman who can. 

_ Edward was certainly inferior to Agnes in 
intellect; and yet, woman though she was, 


} 
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she never allowed her mind to rest upon the 
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circumstance she could not avoid perceiving. 
She was a superior woman—he was only an 
ordinary man, but one in whom all kind ele- 
ments were so happily blended, that his faults 
were forgotten in the contemplation of his 
better qualities. The great difference in their 
characters was, that Edward acted invariably 
from impulse—Agnes from principle. 

My friends will remember that my little 
tale commenced in the gentle month of April, 
the kindly season sung of by the elegant Sur- 
ry, as— 


|| * The soote season, that bud and bloom forth brings 


With grene hath clad the hill and eke the vale; 
The nightengale with feathers new she sings, 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale.” 


And, passing over the two first months of sum- 
mer, | come to the latter end of July. Stat- 
ing at the same time, that, though nothing 
had occurred of a nature to destroy the actual 
quiet of our Mosspit family, yet a great many 
nameless events had filled the mind of Agnes 
with an apprehension which she could not 
account for, and dreaded to encourage. Har- 
ry Hinton was always so coolly received by 
her, that he spent very little time at their 
cottage; and Agnes was continually on the 
watch to prevent any intimacy between Jessy 
and their idle neighbor. Still it was almost 
certain that the thoughtless girl regarded 
Harry with any thing but indifference; and 
the proximity of their dwellings rendered it 
impossible to prevent their meeting. If Jessy 
took her little nephew into the garden, Hin- 
ton was most likely in his; if she stood at the 
door, Hinton passed it; if she went for wa- 
ter to the well, Hinton would carry the pitch- 
er, at all events as far as the great tree that 
shaded them from observation ; and, above all, 
Agnes could not make either her husband or 
her sister think otherwise than well of Harry 
Hinton. Edward did not spend his evenings 
as constantly at home as before his acquaint- 
ance with his neighbor; Mrs. Cecil Walling- 
ford complained that her grapes were not so 
fine as they had been; and the clergyman 
called one morning to reprimand her husband 
for being absent from Sabbath worship. Ag- 
nes witnessed the reproof, and heard also— 
what shocked her still more—her Edward ut- 
ter a decided falsehood as to the cause. She 
knew that he had gone with Hinton, under 
some pretext or other, two successive Sundays 
to the next market-town; and when he stated 
he had be@n compelled, through the negli- 
gence of the under-gardener, to remain at the 
manor while he should have been at church, 
his wife’s face was suffused with the blush of 
shame, and she left her little sitting-room 
with a sense of degradation, both new and 
insupportable to a mind like hers. The bed- 
room into which she retired was at the back 








| 


of the house, and her child, who hourly im-||on the instant her husband entered the ; - 
| with an air of boisterous gaiety, andas if hie jaj 


yas sleeping) 


proved in strength and beauty, | 
The open 


silently on the snowy coverlet. 


window was literally curtained with roses||his wife upon the seriousness of her |, 
and woodbine, through which the sunbeams ||she felt too much, and too deeply, to ; 
could not penetrate; her fingers wandered | 


amid their foliage, while her tearful gaze) 
was fixed upon her boy; and she started as' 
from a dream when the clear merry laugh of 
Jessy rang upon her ear; it did not harmonize’ 
with her feelings, and was followed by words| 
still more painful. 

“You need not be afraid to speak to me, | 


Jessy ; your sister is too much occupied with 
d 


the parson to heed you just now; and I long!||cast eye. 


for the time that will make you mine, and re- || 
move you from her tyranny.” 

“Agnes is no tyrant, Harry,” replied the} 
maiden, “only a little strict; and I wish you! 
would let me tell her * | 

“What?” inquired Hinton, after waiting || 
for some time the conclusion of Jessy’s speech | 
—“ What do you want to tell her !—that ’'m), 
your lover?—wbhy, silly lass, she knows that} 
already !” 1] 

“ Not that exactly, but x | 

“ But, what?” | 

“] should like to tell her what you think|| 
of our laws, and of the rights of men and | 
women; and about that good gentleman in|| 
Londun, who proves we are all equal, and—” | 

“That you have as good a right to wear 
satin and gold, and ride in a coach, as Mrs. 
Cecil Wallingford herself; but Agnes would | 
not believe you, Jessy, her mind is not com-| 
prehensive, like yours.” 

“Oh, Harry Harry exclaimed the 
thoughtless girl, at the conclusion of her} 
lover’s speech ; “how nice I should look in| 
white satinand French curls! It is very hard| 
that Agnes will persist in making me band| 
my hair like a Methodist; but 1 cannot think 
I have as good a right to ride in a coach as 
Mrs. Wallingford ; because, you know, all her 
relations keep carriages—and mine—” 

The sentence was left unfinished ; but Hin- 
ton soon satisfied her scruples, as to Mrs. Ce- 
cil Wallingford and the carriage, by an enco- 
mium on her beauty, a reiterated assurance 
of what he termed love, and a present, which, 
first having received—secondly, having ad- 
mired—thirdly and lastly, she did not know 
what to do with. 
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quite forgotten the clergyman’s visit, y: 





‘even with her usual smile. He took no» 
tice of her change of manner—probably fi, 
'a wish to avoid a recurrence to what he ky, 

‘must have given her much pain—but fonq, 

‘and kissed his child, and, taking it in },. 
arms, was leaving the apartment, when Jes, 
‘quickly passed the door. “Stay, Edwor 
|sister, come here!” exclaimed Agnes. Jes 


\did come, with a flushed cheek and a dow:. 
| 













“ What have you this moment put into you; 
bosom?” inquired Agnes; adding, wit) 
waiting for a reply, “1 will not oblige you jp 
utter the falsehood you have been directed tp 
—where is the brooch that young Hinton gaye 
you but now under this window? You trey. 
ble—you turn pale; Jessy, my sister Jessy! 
when you crouched beside the heather and 
the harebell at our father’s feet, while 4} 
sun was sinking amid the hills of our ow 
Scotland—there, at the cottage door, whey 
our aged parent taught you to lift up your 
then innocent hands to the Almighty in prayer 
and praise—I little thought you would hay: 
so soon forgotten his precepts !”" 

The thoughtless girl burst into tears, ani 
Edward, whose good-nature was an active 
not a passive quality, kindly took her hon, 
and looking at his wife—* Do not be soanmy, 
Agnes, at her receiving a love-token ; Har 
}meant no harm—that I'll answer for; sure 
if he is to be her husband 

“#Ter husband!” repeated Agnes, with « 
energy that startled both Edward and Jessy; 
“the husband of Jessy Grey! I would rat 
shroud her for her coffin than see her married 
to a man devoid of religious and moral pru- 
ciple.” 

“You are strongly prejudiced against por 
Harry, and a thousand times more Method- 
istical than ever, Agnes,” observed her hus 
band. 

*“]T am not Methodistical, Edward—! am 
not changed—it is you who think differently; 
and, as the change has marred our happiness 
you cannot wonder at my disliking him wi 
has wrought it. You were independent, i 












































“T don’t think Agnes would let me wear 
such a beautiful brooch;.and I am sure she 
would not permit me to take a present from 
you, Harry.” 

“ You need not say any thing about it.” 

“ But Agnes might see it.” 

“ Then tell her you found it!” 

Breathlessly did Agnes Hoskins wait for 
the reply, but she heard it not—the lovers had 
passed the window and walked on. Almost 


dustrious, and happy ; you talk of the wealth 
|of your superiors; you say it is wrong iit 
1 them to possess so much, and yet you cote! 
| 






more; Edward, now you seldom smile— 
|smile so that I would rather see you weep: ! 
|you attend the village church your cyes & 
|mind wander from your devotions, and Jo 
rejoice at the conclusion of the service. The 
flowers in our garden are neglected -— 

“ Stop, Agnes !” interrupted Hoskins, “0! 
|have lectured me pretty sharply, I think, 
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. I! 
. _—s ay : ‘ , ‘ = 
nothing; have I ever suffered you to want !—| 


”? 


have | ever treated you unkindty ?” 

«Qh, no!—no, Edward, not unkindly—not 
hat yet.” 
-- ever will, my own Agnes! I will be | 
more with you, and show you how much you | 
have wronged me, and Jessy too, by these | 
misuoderstandings.” 

«| will speak to my sister apart, Edward—} 
give her the infant—there, Jessy, do not| 
weep.” ’ 

Jessy left the room in tears. “ Now, in| 
truth, Agnes,” said Hoskins, when the door | 
was closed, “ your prejudices are amazing to| 
me; there isnot a better-hearted fellow in| 
the world than Harry, or a more clever—I| 
own that he thinks a little too freely, and you | 
women don’t understand that: the people are 


“It may do so, and I hope it most fervent- 


| ly,” was the wife’s reply—and again she en- 


treated her husband, even with tears, to avoid 
Hinton. 

“| promise you faithfully so much, Agnes; 
but circumstances, which I cannot explain, 
will oblige me to see him occasionally; in 
fact, | am in his secrets, and it would be un- 
generous to desert him when I know my 
friendship is of value to him; he may judge 

| wrongly at times; but I know him to be both 
clever, and as good-hearted a fellow as ever 
lived.” 

Agnes shook her head, unbelievingly, at 
the refuge of good-heartedness, under which 
such a multitude of sins shelter; and pleased 
at having, as she hoped, lessened his influence 
over her husband, and resolved upon a plan 


improving.” ||of action with her sister, she wisely for a time 


“Would,” ejaculated Agnes, “that the 


forbore any allusion to what at first so bitterly 


y |) 
felt Christianity to be their best legacy, and || grieved her—Edward’s deviation from truth. 
. . . ° 9 aay . 
inherited the virtue of their ancestors !”’ | Heavy were the tears of Jessy when told 


“The very thing Harry says; he vows the 
landlords grow worse and worse ; and unless 
the people take them in hand there'll be no 
end to their tyranny.” 

“Did you ever experience any tyranny, 
Edward ?” 

“ Never, Agnes.” 

«id Hinton ?” 

* No—but yes he did, poor fellow, and that 
no later than last week. ‘Squire Nicol’s fox- 
hounds and the whole hunt went right through 
his barley; but that is not the worst of it— 
when he lived near Chester, his sister ran off 
with and was deserted by his landlord’s eldest 
son.” 

“Tam not surprised at that,” replied Ag- 
nes, coolly, “ if he instructed his sister in the 
principles of equality, the rights of women, 
and Mr. Owen’s morality. She only practised 
what he preached.” 

Agnes then proceeded to state to her hus- 
band the conversation that had passed between 
Jessy and Harry Hinton ; in natural but forci- 
ble colors she portrayed the danger of his 
principles, aided by his insinuating manners, 
and concluded with a request that Edward 
would at once relinquish so dangerous an ac- 
quuntance, Hoskins was much shocked at 
the idea that Hinton should have breathed 
such notions into the ear of the innocent girl, 
whom he loved with all the warmth of bro- 
therly affection; he promised his wife that ne 
would speak seriously to him on the subject, 
and unite with her in endeavoring to break 
of his connexion with Jessy Gray, whom 


Agnes declared she would send on a visit to! 


|that she must leave Mosspits for a season, 
j}and her sister refused to tell her destination. 
Once, and once only, did Harry Hinton speak 
‘on the subject to Edward Hoskins. But Ed- 
ward firmly told him in that matter he would 
|not interfere ; Jessy was his wife's sister, and 
| consequently Agnes had the best right to de- 
termine how she was to be situated. “ My 
| wife says,” he continued, “that when Jessy 
comes of age she may do as she pleases, but 
till then she will act towards her as her father 
would have done had he lived till now. 

| Hinton made no reply, and turned moodily 
‘away, muttering curses, not loud but deep.— 
| Agnes, almost immediately after, journeyed 
to London, and placed Jessy under the care of 
a respectable female of her acquaintance who 
|was going to Berwick. It was not without 
|many tears that the sisters parted; tears of 
|reproachfulness and sorrow on the one side, 
and of affection and anxiety on the other.— 
_When Agnes returned in the evening, to her 
| cottage, she felt it very desolate; a strange 
| girl, whom she had hired for the purpose, was 
‘nursing her little boy. No Jessy’s light step 
;and gay smile welcomed her as in former 
itimes; and Edward was not at home—not 
/come in—had not been home to dinner, nor 
|to tea. She took the child in her arms, and 
| seated herself on a little mound in the meadow 
| that overlooked the high road; it was early 
‘autumn, and troops of merry reapers passed 
from time to time, beguiling the way with 
song and noisy laughter; her boy sat on her 
knee, twisting the tough stems of the corn- 
flowers into what he lispingly called “ posy,” 





an aged relative of her friend Mrs. Middle-!| and, ever and anon, pointing with infant won- 


ton, who dwelt near the Scottis! border. 

“I think your plan is best; absence and 
time wel soon put love out of her head,” ob- 
served Edward. 


der at the happy groups hastening to their 
quiet homes. Gradually, the passengers be- 
| came fewer in number, the voices died away 
‘upon the hill, one by one the stars came forth 
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The Mosspits. 
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in the blue heavens, and no note, save the 
creaking of the rail, disturbed the tranquility 
that was covering the earth as with a mantle, 
The mosspit cottages, nesting in their little 
dell, looked the very abode of cheerfulness ; 
and lights twinkled from two or three of the 
small-paned windows, showing that the dames 
within were busy with their small housewife- 
ry. The eyes of Agnes had rested for some 
moments upon the scene, when her boy’s ges- 
tures drew her attention towards the road.— 
She was somewhat surprised at observing a 
woman whose tattered dress and red cloak 
gave her the appearance of a gipsy forcing her 
way through the hedge, and approaching her| 
at an uneven but hurried pace. If she had 
been struck by her boldness, her attention was | 
riveted by the expression of her wild and 
restless eye, which both watched and wan- 
dered. She appeared young, and, perhaps, | 
under other circumstances, would have been | 
called pretty; her figure was slight, and her| 
hair, of a light auburn, fell in profuse but un- 
arranged tresses over her face. She was 
without shoes, and the blood streamed from a 
wound in her foot so as to attract the notice | 
of the little boy, who pointed to it with one 
hand, while he wound his arm tightly round 
his mother’s neck. 

“You did wrong to trespass, young wo- 
man,” said Agnes mildly, while the stranger 
stood gazing upon her with a peculiar and 
bewildered look—* you did wrong to tres- 
pass—but you have been sufficiently punished: 
wrap this handkerchief round your foot, and | 
if you will follow me t» the cottage, [ will} 
give you a pair of old shoes to protect you.” 

The woman did not accept the offered hand- 
kerchief, but, still staring at Mrs. Hoskins, | 
who had risen from her grassy seat, at last} 
said, “ Do you want your fortune told?” 

“ No,” replied Agnes, “and, false as the 
art is, you have no pretension to it—you are 
not even a gipsy.” 

“ You say truly,” replied the girl: “Iam 
not a gipsy; and yet I could tell much that | 
will happen to you—you must be the married 
one—where’s the other ?” 

“If you mean my sister,” replied Agnes, 
“she has left England.” 

“ Left England !—left England !” repeated 
the young woman, jumping and clapping her 
hands—*“ gone away from’”—then suddenly 
changing the joyful tone in which she had| 
spoken, added—* but not of her own accord— 
not of her own accord—no girl would leave 
him of her own accord.” 

Agnes looked upon her with astonishment 
and the suspicion that the poor wanderer was 
a maniac occurred so forcibly to her mind that 

: she held her child closely to her bosom, and 
commenced returning to the Mosspits. 
“ Stop, Agnes Hoskins, stop !—you sent her 




























































































































































































































































































away, and I would bless you if I knew how— 
but [ cannot remember the words,” 4), 
paused, pressed her soiled but delicate fing: 
to her brow, and sighed so deeply that Mrs 
Hoskins could not have said an unkind wor) 
to her for worlds. ee 

“He will be returning soon!” excly 
the girl, at last, in a hurried tone; but | look 
you to your husband—may-be you love | 
and it is very sad, as the song says, 


‘To love—and love for ever,” 


and then to find your lover go away just jj 
the down off the thistle—and may- -be for a; 
light a breath! Well, keep him from Harry. 
or the curse will overshadow you; for I w4s 
as blithe and as happy as a nightingale ti)} 
kept his company—not but what [ am ga) 
enough still—only I don’t ever feel peac; 
here—(laying her hand on her heart,)— 
Jane is gay enough still, and does his bidd: 
too, as well as if he loved her; only | m 
not tell, because it would get Harry into tr 
ble, that I dance round the burning ricks."— 
She approached closely to Mrs. Hoskins wh 
uttering the last sentence, which she pro 
neunced slowly, and in an under tone. ; 

An allusion to a circumstance that had « 
cited so much terror throughout the country, 
|and made every one look with alarm to \i 
own homestead, caused an involuntary sinw- 
der to pass over the frame of Agnes. T 
} wild girl shrieked, and clasped her hands 
her mouth; then, without uttering anot 
sentence, retreated rapidly across the meado\ 
She had not, however, reached the spot where 
she entered, ere she retraced her step with 
visible agitation. 

“They are coming,’”’said she, “and if li 
sees me here he will murder me outright; ( 


june, just let me hide in your house til h 
| goes to his own, and then I can go—for it wi! 


| be dark, dark night, then.” 

The poor creature trembled from ag to 
foot, and before Agnes had time to reply, ha 
not only established herself in the cottage, 
but coiled herself into an inconceivably sw 
space in a cupboard that opened into the litt 
passage. Edward Hoskins and Harry Hinton 
were soon upon the green that fronted th 
cottage, and the flushed cheek and loud lau 
| ter of her husband told Agnes, but too plain.y, 
he was intoxicated. Her first feeling was 
that of anger and disgust—her second brougit 
the excuse, “it is not often thus with him; 
though she could not but acknowledge, what 
every woman so circumstanced must fee), tliat 
each time she so beholds her husband must 
lessen her respect—and, without that, wo 
man’s love for man is little worth. 

[To be continued. ] 








Anger and haste hinder good counsel. 
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Midnight Wind— Monument to a Mother’s Grave. 











THE MIDNIGHT WIND. 
BY WM. MOTHER WELL. 


Movenrutty! oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth sigh, 
Like some sweet plaintive melody 

Of ages long gone by: 
It speaks a tale of other years— 
Of hopes that bloom’d to die— 
Of sunny smiles that set in tears, 
And loves that mouldering lie! 


Mournfully ! oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth moan ; 
It stirs some chord of memory 
in each dull, heavy tone : 
The voices of the much-loved dead 
Seem floating thereupon ; 
All, all my fond heart cherished 
Ere death had made it lone. 


Mournfully! oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth swell, 

With its quaint, pensive minstrelsy, 
Hope’s passionate farewell : 

To the dreamy joys of other years, 
Ere yet grief’s canker fell 

On the heart’s bloom—ay! well may tears 
Start at that parting knell. 








A MONUMENT TO A MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, ESQ. 


“Tue flowers that spring up on the sunny 
side of hillocks, beneath remnants of snow 





banks, are very small, and entirely scentless, 
and the little beauty which is imputed to| 
them, is chiefly from the contrast with the 
desolation and coldness in which they are| 
found.” 

The death of a friend who never spared a! 
fault of my character, nor found a virtue that! 
he did not praise, had cast a gloom over my | 
mind which no previous deprivation had pro- 
duced. I remember how sceptical and heart- 
smitten(not heart-broken—the broken heart 
always believes)—I stood at his grave, while 
the clergyman touched too little on his virtues, 
and spoke with humble confidence, that he 
would spring from the tomb to an immortality | 
of happiness: and suggested the promises of | 
scripture, and urged with local precision, from | 
texts and analogies, that my friend should rise. 
irom the dead. Despondency is not more the, 
child than the parent of unbelief—deep grief | 
makes us selfish—and the naturally timid and | 
nervous, lose that confidence in promises, in- 
cluding their own particular wish, which they 
yield to them, when the benefit of others is 
uione proposed. A little learning is danger- 
ous in such matters; we sutlered a mental) 
argument upon the probability of an event, 








which we so much desired, to displace the 
simple faith which would have produced com- 
parative happiness. Those who have con- 
tended with, and at length yielded to this de- 
spondency, alone know its painful operation. 

Occupied with thoughts resulting from such 
an unpleasant train of mind, I followed intoa 
burying ground in the suburbs of the city, a 
small train of persons, not more than a dozen, 
who had come to bury one of their acquaint- 
ances. The clergyman in attendance, was 
leading a little boy by the hand, who seemed 
to be the only relative of the deceased in the 
slender group. I gathered with them round 
the grave, and when the plain coffin was low- 
ered down, the child burst forth in uncontrol- 
able grief. The little fellow had no one left 
to whom he could look for affection, or who 
could address him in tones of parental kind- 
ness. ‘The last of his kinsfolks was in the 
grave—and he was alone. 

When the clamorous grief of the child had 
a little subsided, the clergyman addressed us 
with the customary exhortation to accept the 
monition, and be prepared: and turning tothe 
child, he added: “ She is not to remain in this 
grave forever; as true as the grass which is 
now chilled with the frost of the season, shall 
spring to greenness and life in a few months, 
so true shall your mother come up from that 
graye to another life, to a life of happiness, I 
hope.” The attendants shovelled in the earth 
upon the coffin, and some one took little Wil- 
liam, the child, by the hand, and led him forth 
from the lowly tenement of his mother. 

Late in the ensuing spring, I was in the 
neighborhood of the same burying ground, 
and seeing the gate open, I walked among 
the graves for some time, reading the names 
of the dead, and wondering what strange dis- 
ease could snatch off so many younger than 
myself,—when recollecting that I was near 
the grave of the poor widow, buried the pre- 
vious autumn, | turned_to see what had been 
done to preserve the memory of one so ut- 
terly destitute of carthly friends. To my 
surprise, I found the most desirable of all me- 
mentoes fora mother’s sepulchre. Little Wil- 
liam was sitting near the head of the now 
sunken grave, looking intently upon some 
green shoots that had come forth with the 
warmth of spring, from the soil that covered 
his mother’s coffin. William started at my 
approach, and would have left the place; it 
was long before I could induce him to tarry ; 
and indeed I did not win his confidence until 
I told him that I was present when they bu- 


‘|ried his mother, and had marked his tears at 


the time. 

“Then you heard the minister say, that 
my mother would come up out of this grave,” 
said little William, 

“T did.” 
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“It is true, is it not?” asked he in a tone I the way to meet his mother; and youne 





of contidence. the little sufferer was, he had learned th». 
“T most firmly believe it,” said I. labors, and hopes of happiness, short of j,,. 
“ Believe it,” said the child—* believe it—|| ven, are profitless and vain. 

[ thought you knew it—I know it.” oe 
“ How do you know it, my dear?” “YES—LET HER DIgE~ 


“The minister said, that as true as the Y A i a I Re 
grass would grow up, and the flowers bloom a : ae ener ia a preyen— 
in spring, so true would my mother rise. I|/.7y oF gr sana wo ing D Deauty’s bloon 
came a few days afterward, and planted flow- Ha sre aaa at Ae a weper : 
erseedson the grave. ‘I'he grass came green || y,_ ares die re oe ooh te 
in this burying ground long ago; and [ T sales 2 r- rk i j ~m : ry 
watched every day for the flowers, and to-day || , 4 se a As. hed “4 ri y my os 
they have come up too—see them breaking |} * ‘< we ‘ ig 9 _ ; «ome 
through the ground—by and by mother will D ere ee oe eerste ees FR: 
come again.” epart, and leave her with her God,— 

A smile of exulting hope played on the N Ye Me rhe —_ rsa aoe: 
features of the boy ; and I felt pained at dis-||/N0* Tather d oe So PRYING powet 
turbing the faith and confidence with which Phat snatch’d her from the evil hour. 
he was animated. , lone 

“But my little child,” said I, “it is not "Tis true, ’tis true of Nature’s tears 





here that your poor mother will rise.” : The bursting fount must rise to-day— 

“Yes, here,” said he, with emphasis— lo view the loved of many years 
“here they placed her, and here I have come}|,, By that dark summons warn’d away— 
ever since the first blade of grass was green|| 10 trace, beneath the hand of Grief, 
this vear.” The with’ring of each rosy leaf— 


{ looked around, and saw that the tiny feet Then lay the pale and blighted blossom 
of the child had trod out the herbage at the lo rest below her lonely urn— 
grave side, so constant had been his attend-|| leap the cold earth above her bosom, 
ance, What a faithful watch-keeper—what|| | And to a joylesshome return, 
mother would desire a richer monument, than |“ here never more the star shall rise, 
the form of her only son bending tearful, but || hat wont to bless your loving eyes. 
hoping, over the grave? 

*« But, William,” said I, “it is in another 
world that she will rise,’"—and I attempted 
to explain to him the nature of that promise 
which he had mistaken. The child was con- 
fused, and he appeared neither pleased nor 
satisfied. 





In sooth, it is a bitter doom— 

A dark—a sad—xa killing blow: 

But would ye raise her from the tomb! 

Ask your own hearts :—they answer,—N 
She hath but left a world that wore 
For her the smile of Hope no more. 

“If mother is not coming back to me—if || Oh! could ye guess the half of all 
she is not to come up here, what shall I do—||_ That early grave hath bid her shun, 

1 cannot stay without her!” | Low on your humbled knees ye’d fall, 

“ You shall go to her,” said I, adopting the || And thank your God her race was run— 
language of the Scripture—you shall go to|| That sharp and wild, but sudden pain, 
her, but she shall not come again to you.” | Thus soon had cleft her heart in twain. 

“ Let me go then,” said William, “let me on 
go now, that I may rise with my mother.” || 'T'o linger when the Sun of Life, 

“William,” said [, pointing down to the|| The beam that gilt its path, is gone— 
plants just breaking through the ground, “the ||'To feel the aching bosom sirife 


| 








seed which is sown there, would not have|| When Hope is dead—but Love lives on— 


ry : ll vot w a tan 
come up, if it had not been ripe ; so you must|| Yet wear a smile, that mocks the wo, 


wait till your appointed time, till your end|| Whose gloomy depths lie cold below :— 


cometh.” | To mingle with the heartless crowd— 
“Then I shall see her?” | A serpent gnawing at the breast— 
“[ surely hope so.” | Yet bear a woman’s soul, too proud 
pares iar . . . i} ’ en She wnat 
“] will wait then,” said the child, “but I}; ‘To own the pang that breaks its rest— 


thought I should see her soon—I thought J}; That doth but seek repose from pain— 

should meet her here.” || Alone—unmark’d—yet seeks in vain. 
And he did. In a month, William ceased || 

to wait; and they opened his mother’s grave, ||'To wander where each lifeless thing, 

and placed his little coffin or hers—it was|} That witness’d what no more shall be, 

the only wish the child expressed in dying. || Arouses Grief’s envenom’d sting 

Better teachers than J, had instructed him in!! By thoughts of vanish'd ecstasy ! 


“ Ves—let her Die.”’ Vou. II] 
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Where e’en the sweets by Nature lent 


\re heart-sick misery’s nourishment : 
Tp dream—for nature’s face is fair, 
\s long ago it wont to seem,— 


© ‘That Joy’s bright soul still dwelleth there, 


Then wake, and find it but a dream ;— 


F And sick’ning turn from earth and sky, 
F And loathe the light, and long to die: 


"With sealed hearts and lips to dwell— 


Kind Friendship’s warm outporings gone— 


> For thoughts are there no words can tell, 


And speech may never breathe upon :— 
4 cold, a hard, a frozen feeling 
(On all the burning bosom stealing— 
The leaden chain of Apathy 

Cast o'er the fervid spirit’s glow 
While still alive to agony, 

The heart’s deep pulses throb below :— 
The heart’s fine chords, by many a thrill, 
Proclaim their quiv’ring tension still. 


And then the bitter tear, that springs 
In solitude, where none are nigh— 


> The big, cold drop that Misery wrings, 


Unheeded, from the aching eye !— 


Can fancy dream—can words express 
F Such sorrow’s utter loneliness ! 
' And then the struggling heart, that fain 


Would *scape its dark enchanting fate— 
The drear revulsion back again, 
Born of the thought—too late—too late! 


F Li's rugged path, dim stretching on— 
' It must be trod—and trod alone. 


These had been hers—and Memory dwelling 
A mourner pale, by Pleasure’s tomb ; 

\nd sad Anticipation, telling 
Of years of wasting care to come: 

A blighted youth, to fade unheeded 


| by joyless, loveless age succeeded : 


‘The heart’s affections “run to waste’”’— 
lhe soul’s best gifts neglected lying— 


© Death's bitter chalice oft to taste, 


long, long before the day of dying! 


|) i! can ye mourn the doom that sped 
| to save her from a lot so dread ! 


The heart's best bliss—all bliss above— 
Its thrilling joys—were hers to know— 


Tho ab 


lhe shaft that ended life with love, 
In merey dealt the fatal blow. 
Light lie the green turf o’er the breast, 
\ hich found on earth no home of rest! 
“ie bird, through Summer’s brief bright day— 
‘Mil Summer's perfumed stores that fed, 


| Spreads light her wings, and soars away, 


_ Soon as the genial warmth is fled. 
'ius—Life’s more glorious summer gone, 
Ui! who would ask to linger on! 


No. 6. Specimen of Welch Preaching. 





SPECIMEN OF WELCH PREACHING. 


At a meeting of ministers at Bristol, the 
Rey. Mr. —— invited several of his brethren 
to sup with him; among them was the minis- 
ter officiating at the Welch meeting-house in 
that city. He was on entire stranger to al] 
the company, and silently attentive to the 

‘general conversation of his brethren; the 
subject on which they were discussing was 
the different strains of public preaching; 
| when several had given their opinion, and had 
| mentioned some individuals as good preachers, 
and such as were models as to the style of 
composition, &c., Mr. turned to the 
Welch stranger and solicited his opinion.— 
He said he felt it a privilege to be silent, when 
such men were discoursing, but that he felt it 
a duty to comply with his request; but, said 
he, if I must give my opinion, | should say ye 
have no good preachers in England. A 
Welchman would set fire to the world while 
you were lighting your match. ‘The whole 
company requested the good man to give them 
|some specimen of the style and manner of 
preaching in Wales. Specimen, said he, | 
cannot give you; if John Elias was here, he 
would give you a specimen indeed; I cannot 
do justice tothe Welch language; your poor 
meagre language would spoil it; :t is not ca- 
|pable of expressing those ideas which a 
| Welchman can conceive. 1 cannot give you 
specimen in English without spoiling it.— 
The interest of the company was increased, 
and nothing would do but something of’ a spe- 








cimen; well (said the Welchman) if you 
must have a piece, I must try, but I don’t 
krow what to give you. I recollect a piece 
of Christmas Evans ; he was preaching on the 
depravity of man by sin, of his recovery by 
| the death of Christ, and he said—* Brethren, if 
I were to represent to you in figure, the con- 
dition of man as a sinner, and the means of 
recovery by the cross of Jesus Christ, [ should 
represent it something inthis way. Suppose 
‘a large grave-yard surrounded bya high wall 
| with only one entrance, which is by a large 
iron gate, which is fast bolted ; within these 
| walls are thousands and tens of thousands of 
| human beings of all ages, and of all classes, 
| by one epidemic disease bending to the grave 
'—the grave yawns to swallow them and 
| they must all die; there is no balm to re- 
|lieve them—no physician, there they must 
| perish; this is the condition of man as a sin- 
'ner—all have sinned, and the soul that sin- 
‘neth must die. While man was in this de- 
_plorable state, Mercy, the darling attribute of 
Deity, came down and stood at the gate, looked 
at the scene, and wept over it—exclaiming— 
Qh that [ might enter, I would bind up their 
wounds—I would deliver their sorrows—l 
would save their souls.’ While Mercy stood 
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138 A Winter Night Story. Vou. I 
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weeping at the gate, an embassy‘ of Angels, |) , WINTER NIGHT stony ers? 


“s 
ethe w 
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commissioned from the court of Heaven to)! 
some other world, paused at the sight, and | Traveling in the North of Germany alo MR white 
Heaven forgave that pause, and seeing mercy ||the middle of winter, I was once overtalo, hack | 
standing there, cried—Mercy! Mercy! can||by a snow-storm, and forced to take shel [ae 
you not enter, can you look upon that scene|/for the night at an obscure inn, betwou ; 
and not pity—can you pity and not relieve.—/|| Preetz and Kiel. It was a low house of »». "hover 
Mercy replied, [ can see; and, in tears, she|| story ; and, as far as the storm allowed me», [MEP the se 
added, I can pity, but I cannot relieve. Why} judge, of a mean and poor appearance. _ 
can you not enter? Oh! said Mercy, Justice |/any other time I might have scorned to alics 
has barred the gate against me, and I cannot,|' there ; but in my situation then, I was gai » 
must not unbar it. At this moment Justice || any place, however paltry, that could sh 
himself appeared as it were to watch the gate. | me from the pitiless storm. On enteriny 
The Angels inquired of him, Why will you|| went into the kitchen to dry myself at: 
not let Mercy in. Justice replied, My law is) fire, and found myself in much more com‘. 
broken, and it must be honored ; die they, or} able quarters than I had reason to expect tho, 
Justice must. At this time there appeared a|| the outside appearance of the building, 4s 
form among the angelic band, like unto the} soon as I entered, the hostess heaped mor fami 
Son of God, who addressing himself to Justice! wood on the fire: its light crackling bla» ee 
said, what are thy demands. Justice replied,|/ banished gloom from every corner, gaye; JR }phin 
my terms are stern and rigid—I must have) cheerful appearance to the apartment; ani, Me torrid 
sickness for their health—I must have ig-| as I toasted my feet at the fire, dressed inti 
nominy for their honor—I must have death} landlord’s ponderous big coat, I laughed y 
for their life. Without shedding of blood) the wind howling in the north-east, and driy. 
there is no remission. Justice, said the Son! ing the large snow flakes against the itt): 
of God, I accept thy terms. On me be this! windows. I soon found that my servantsand| 
wrong, and let Mercy enter. When, said || were not solus (if 1 may use the expression 
Justice, will you perform this promise. Jesus|| without being indicted for a bull)—one « 
replied, four thousand years hence upon the)! two more travelers had been forced in by thy 
hill of Calvary, without the gate of Jerusalem, || inclemency of the night. Laying restrix’ 
I will perform it in my own person. The)! aside, we were soon on the very best terns 
deed was prepared and signed in the presence} and passed a part of the evening pleasantly 
of God—Justice was satisfied, and Mercy en-|| enough, in trying te settle which would & 
tered, preaching salvation in the name of Je-|/the best way of amusing ourselves for ther 
sus. The deed was committed to the Patri-|| mainder. Singing was proposed ; but noon: 
archs, by them to the Kings of Israel and the} could sing. “Gentlemen,” said an interesting 
Prophets, by them it was preserved till Dan-|| looking old man, who was sitting inacone, 3 ous 
iel’s seventy weeks were accomplished ; then, | and wore a tremendous pair of spectacles « wen 
at the appointed time, Justice appeared on the}) his nose,—‘“ Gentlemen, if you will allow : -y 
hill of Calvary, and Mercy presented to him|| poor wandering bard to make the attemp,| I 
the important deed. Where (said Justice) || will try for an evening to entertain you. |: F A 
is the Sonof God! Mercy answered, Behold) may have heard prettier narratives, perlus, 7 the d 
him at the bottom of the hill bearing his} but ‘the will must be taken for the deed.’"— a. 
cross—and then she departed and stood aloof ||This frank proposal met our wishes. We ye . 
at the hour of trial. Jesus ascended the hill, || seated him in the host’s large chair beside! grsing 
while in his own train followed his weeping | fire; we heaped on more wood, till the cheer . t a 
Church; Justice immediately presented him} ful blaze reached the very top of the chimney He ey 
with the deed, saying, this is the day when| —we gathered round the fire in silence, ai Jo" 
this bond is to be executed. When he re-| the old man thus began the recital of ate 
ceived it did he tear it in pieces, and give it) - si ee 
to the wind of Heaven? No! he nailed it to}! THE FIRST SPRING. acing 
the cross—exclaiming, It is finished—Justice “Autumn was coming on, when Adam and a ot 
called on holy fire to come down and consume} Eve descended weeping from the beighits o! * 
the sacrifice. Holy fire descended—it swal-| Paradise. They were quitting its gay bloom Hi . a 
lowed his humanity, but when it touched his} ing flowers, and verdant prairies, ever smililg ae 
deity it expired—and there was darkness) in the robes of Spring, for a dreary and desolat? Gi bs 
over the whole heavens, but glory to God in|/ clime; and its woodlands and brakes where it- 
the highest, on earth peace and good will to! nocence loved to sport, were to be exc! anged i. hh 
man.” This, said the Welchman, this is but} for wild forests already struck with the curse! toes 
a specimen of Christmas Evans. | the Creator. Their look was lost in terror ® sada 
| the gloomy depth of the valleys they wer? vited | 
| hence-forth toinhabit. A drizzling hazespres to pro 
‘itself before them, exhaling a freezing cam 
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ees Gl . . 
ness which chilled their blood, and covering 
the whole country with a veil of a cold pale 


whiteness. Eve turned round: Adam turned 


tack likewise; and both, for the last time, 
cast in mournful silence a long and lingering 
look on Paradise. Light airy clouds were 
hovering over it, gilded with the last rays of 


the setting sun. 


point of his flaming sword. He raises it again, 


and seems to shut out hope for ever. At the 
"sight a faintish sickness entered her heart, 


the darkness of night. 


> and the first cold shivering ran through the 
> veins of our common mother. | 


«They descend from the mountain amid 
They hear the crash 


of the hurricane among the trees, and the 


> torrents sweeping over the pointed cliffs, and 
)faming and dashing from rock to rock, and 


S hurrying down to the bottom of the valley ; 
© bevind them, like the lightning, glistens the 


) terrible sword of the cherub. 
dimly and partially flashing on the savage 


Its distant blaze 


> scene around them, throws on it an appear- | 


ance even still more awful and terrific. By! 


» its light they distinguish their own shadows 


A KN eee 
Bee ae han DMA 


~ Paradise: thou hast been commanded to culti- 
J tivate the earth by the sweat of thy brow:’| 


"stretching themselves far before them. At| 
the sight they are troubled ; Eve is seized with 
new fear. | 


“When they had reached the bottom of the | 


valley, the angel of the Lord approached them. | 


‘Adam,’ said he, receive these grains from 





and he presented him some grains of wheat, 
in the shell of a cocoa-nut. Immediately he| 
takes flight. His sword cleaves the air with | 


Fa noise like the roaring thunder, and is re- 
echoed with tenfold violence from rock to) 
rock and from valley to valley. | 


“Adam and Eve prostrate themselves on| 


the damp earth; darkness environs them, and | 


their prayer is wafted to heaven on the dews!| 
o the evening. ‘Then they saw before them, | 
rising majestically above the pines of the) 
wountain, the star of night sailing in all her, 
glory, and following a steady course amid an| 
ocean of pearls. For the first time was she 
# source of consolation to weary man. The} 
eyes of Eve are suffused with soft tears, and | 
rising, she tenderly supports herself in the | 
arms of Adam. 
_“The propitious light of the moon enabled | 
them to perceive close at hand a grotto, hol-| 
lowed out in the face of the rock. The ivy, 
and the wild vine clambered around it, and, | 
falling back in long rich clusters, were washed | 


by a clear brook that trickled past, and the | 


livht branches, undulating in the opposing | 
“ream, raised a soft gentle murmur inviting 
‘weet repose. Adam and Eve felt as if in- 
Vited to enter this asylum: they had learned 
to profit by the impulses which the unseen| 


The cherub had lowered the | 


hand of Providence still vouchsafed them— 
they entered. Their eyes were closed in 
slumber: light visions of bliss flitted around 
them, and dissipating the clouds of melan- 
choly, brought consolation to their souls. 


“The night was tranquil ; but at day-break 
| Adam was awakened by the sobs of his wife. 
|‘ It isthen true,’ said they, looking around, ‘ it 
|is then true we are banished from Eden—we 
have fallen, alas! from our state of innocence.’ 
|They rose—again they looked at the scene 
| before them—-they wished to commence the 
|labors of the day, and they had not courage 
ito do so. Adam iried to soothe his compan- 
ion, again to re-animate her soul with hope : 
but his pale cheeks, his quivering lips, his fal- 
tering voice, exposed what was passing in his 
breast, and showed that the sentiments of his 
lips were far, far removed from the -thoughts 
of his heart. 

“ Meanwhile they sought for roots and wild 
herbs to support exhausted nature. But here 
the trees were not clothed with that tender 
greenness which formed so fresh, so beautiful 
a feature of Eden reveling in everlasting 
spring. The foliage of the forest turned day 
by day of a more sombre hue: even that was 
soon exchanged for the pale yellow dye of de- 
parting Autumn. Already did the exiles 
hear the hurried rustle of the leaves, as the 
wind swept them along the ground. Eve, in 
gathering an apple, tore off by chance the frail 
bough which supported, and the dry leaves 
which surrounded it. ‘See,’ said she, trem- 
bling, to Adam, and pointing to the withered 
scene around, ‘see! in gathering an apple 
have I stripped the earth of its fairest orna- 
ments.’ 


“* Yet,’ replied Adam, ‘all trees have not 
faded away ; look at the orange tree, the holly, 
and the laurel: see how the cedar and the 
pine of the mountains still tower above the 
forest, covered with their rich, though gloomy 
foliage—the simple ivy creeping over our 
rocky dwelling still rejoiceth us, as we rise 
from slumber, with its dark-green leaves— 
and even the drooping branches of the wil- 
low beside the brook preserve still fresh the 
greater part of their covering.’ 


“ But the time came when the favorite weep- 
ing willow lost its pale foliage too. What then 
was the grief, the hopelessness, that sickened 
the hearts of our first parents! The flowers 
—the trees which were like companions in 
their exile, were all faded or fast fading away, 
leaving them solitary and helpless beings, 
amid bleakness and desolation; and they ex- 
pected soon to see the orange, the laurel, and 
the pine, despoiled also of their covering.— 
Adam, however, in obedience to the angel, 
sowed towards the south the grains he had 
received from Paradise ; but this duty he per- 
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formed more wile the passiveness of despair, her—the hearts of both were veer 
-han the light exultations of hope. | joy, and with gratitude they offered yp; 
“ Some days after he is filled with astonish- | prayer to heaven ; for they had seen the 


Not. Til 


ment aud joy, at seeing a tender braird peep- | buds of the cypress—they had perceiy; df 


ing above the soil of the first field labored by | the first time, the yellow flowers of th, 
man. nel-tree. Icy winter was melting awa 
«Thus did the two spouses pass their first | flowers, fair as the morning, were agaiy 
winter, taking charge of a little flock, and || iting the earth. They ran to the bower 
with pain and difficulty seeking sustenance | their grotto—it was bursting into yer 
for themselves. In dreams they were taught |; the willow was covered with buds, 
the elements of the first arts necessary for | around was variegated and enlivened } 
life. It was thus they learned to find in the} flowers of the w ood-anemone and th 
flint and wood the source of fire, by which |) rose. 
they were warmed and cheered—that Adam | “From this time every day came tot 
was instructed to fashion the bow for preserv- || loaded with new flowers, with new ver 
ing his flock from the wolves, It was thus|| If perchance their hearts were at times | 
that the lovely Eve was taught to load the|) up with vain pride at this seeming retur; 
distaff with the soft wool of her lambs. the days of paradise, their cheeks were s 


and 


“One day Adam having uprooted a tree, ||suffused with the blush of shame and reper: 
was about to cleave it into billets. A sharp||ance—a blush which mounted up to heaye: 


flint served him for a wedge, a large stone for} the place whence it had come. Thent 
a mace. Eve approaches him, holding in her || collection of the days of their innocence: 


hand a basket filled with reots and the pro-|| bled their souls to the dust; again se 


duce of her rude dairy. She wipes the moist-|| themselves solitary, insignificant strang 
ure from his burning brow with the sweet} 'the face of the earth, whose only wisd 
scented leaves of the orange tree, and sooth-|) foresight—whose only happiness was ho 
ingly allures him to take a little nourishment}; “ Already were the trees half clothe 


—a little repose. He seats himself on the}/a foliage of the softest green; alr ready th < 
trunk of the tree: Eve is about to place her-|| destined to furnish food to the exiled pair wer 
self beside him, but suddenly she exclaims—}/covered with a snow of rich blossoms; : 


‘Adam! hast thou sown here too the grains}| sweetness of their odor perfumed all an 


of Paradise? See—see how their verdure| and seemed as incense offered to the Dei 


shows itself in the midst of that withered-up|| for the return of genial spring. 


spot, like the sun rising to the world after a|| “One fine evening, after the labor of t 


long and stormy night!’ ‘ No,’ said Adam, ‘1}| day, they sat themselves down at the foot 


have nothing sown here ; what thou perceivest || palm tree which grew near their rural aby 


must be new grass.’ It had grown in little||The evening star was glancing throug! 
tufts, under the shelter of the tree which|| branches, lightly waving in the wind. 
Adam had recently struck down. Joy flushed || clear moon shone high in the cloudles: | 
the cheeks of his spouse; and throwing her-||vens, and, reflected in the babbling br 
self with rapture into his arms, she exclaimed, |; seemed to tremble on the pure bosom « 
‘Adam, God hath blessed thy labor—the sweat |) water. Adam rises, urged by a fer 
of thy brow hath moistened the earth as the|| which he knew not the cause, and so‘t)) 
dew of heaven; and the kindness of the|/ engages himself from the unwilling 


Most High, hath fertilized it like the rays of || his spouse : receding from her sai bes disap 


the sun.’ pears in a grove of flowering pomegrane 


“Adam reflected a moment. ‘Eve,’ said}, and almonds, loaded with their fruit. 
he, ‘ we have been blinded by grief. Forsome}! ‘Soon, however, he returned, ho! 
days past I have seen the banks of the rivulet | handful of the first ears of corn. He s 
clothed with fresh verdure, but my cast down} them exultingly to his companion. ‘*« 
soul heeded not what I saw. Thy discovery, | said he, ‘the seed of Eden has been fr 
Eve, hath vanished my doubts.’ Rising, they |, even in the valley of tears!’ 
went onwards, sometimes embracing, some-|| “Every thing around them was in han 
times stopping to look at the quickening scene |, with the sweet pensiveness that possesse«! 
around them; suddenly they hear a noise—!} hearts. All nature was calm—tlieir | 
they turn back—a young ram was struggling! were calm likewise. Suddenly the si! 





in vain to extricate his horns fastened in a} silence is interrupted—from the bosom 0! ! 
thick tuft of the pliant cornel; it had been) weeping willow the nightingale pours 


allured by the young shoots of that tree, its} her notes of melancholy. The first s 
yellow flowers, and the buds already green) the nightingale breathed a spirit of j 
of the cytisus. Adam disengaged it, and it) the earth. T ears, but they were tears 
bounded away to its flock. Eve sat down on || gratitude and joy, trickled down the 


the renovated turf; Adam sat down beside''of Adam and Eve. The notesof the 1 winged 
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— 


— reached the bottom of their hearts. | 
Unable to speak, they fall weeping into each| 


sthor'sarms; then, kneeling, they adore in 
ence the goodness and mercy of God, who 
Fhad breathed consolation and hope to their 


© ul souls—who had converted the wilder-| 


ss around into a paradise for the blessed.” 


wn G. H. 


THE SHIPWRECKED ON LAND. 


A sailor who had been long absent ona 
» voyage, came into port the other day, and 
immediately left Boston on a visit to his friends 
| in Vermont, whom he had left in health a 
number of years before. Upon his arrival at 
the spot, the light-hearted tar found that 
they had all died in his long absence. Even 
the bright-eyed girl whom he had left in all 
her virgin bloom—and to whom he was be- 
trothed—she who, year after year, had anx- 
iously watched for his return, slept beneath 
the cold sod of the valley ! 

He retraced his steps, and when we met 
' him on his return he was seated by the road- 
side, weeping likeachild. A feeling of lone- 
liness had come over the noble hearted fellow, 
that touched a chord in his bosom which all 
the loneliness of the ocean could not reach, 
His home desolate—the cherished of his 


| 


| 
} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| heart, and the loved of his youth; his affi-| 


anced bride; the sturdy oak and the lily that 
bloomed in its shade—gone—all gone forev- 
' er! Thesailor was shipwrecked on land, and 
the bold heart who had withstood the beating 
of the surge and the mountain waves—who 
had braved the perils of the deep in the mid- 


| 
| 
| 


night storm, without the trembling ofa nerve | 


or the blink of an eye—had now lost sight of 
his polar star, and bitterly wept at the desola- 
tion which had come upon him.—C/aremont 
(V. H.) Eagle. 


He stands beside his native cot—the fields his feet had 
trod 

Jn youthful days of sunny prime—the green and ver. 
dant sod 

On which his childhood sports were held, are stretch'd 
before his eye— 

And the sailor smiles at dangers past, while his heart 
beats joyously. 


Sweet visions rise upon his view—already in his grasp 

He holds his aged father’s hand, with a son’s warm, 
cordial clasp, 

And hears the voice of praise ascend to the guardian 
power above, 


As that father welcomes to his arms the offspring of 
his love. 


And she—the mother, whose kind hand first guided on 
their way 


His feeble tottering footsteps, in his childhood’s early 
day; 





| 
| 
| 








Whose voice first taught his lips to speak the words of 
thanks and prayer 

For blessings past, and good to come—that mother, she 

is there! 


Already at her feet he kneets—her kiss, he feels it 
now,— 

Rich with the fervor of her love, imprinted on his 
brow; 

And marks her bosom swell with bliss, her eyes with 
rapture burn, 

As she hails, in holy, thankful joy, her wanderer’s re- 
turn. 


And now another vision fair steals on that wanderer's 
view— 

‘Tis one who, in his early years, among those scenes 
he knew; 

Whose voice was music to his soul, whose smile, so 
light and gay, 

Gave brilliancy to all his hopes, and cheered him on his 
way. 


She comes, with open arms, to meet her lover at the 
door, 

While down her cheeks blest tears of joy in quick suc- 
cession pour— 

He clasps her in his toil-worn arms—her tears give 
place to smiles, 

While he, with love's true eloquence, each sorrowing 
thought beguiles. 


No more, to them, the parting hour, with saddening 
grief shall come, 

His toils are o’er—his goal is won, and now a happy 
home, 

With her, his chosen and his own, to bless it with her 
love, 

Will bind his willing footsteps there, and bid all cares 
remove. 


* * * * * * * 


Such visions cheer’d his soul—alas! that hopes so 
bright and fair, 

Like mist upon the mountain top, should vanish into 
air; 

And that the heart which never quail’d, when by the 
tempest tost, 

On disappointment’s desert shore, should mourn its 
treasures lost. 


Such was our wanderer’s fate—the home to which his 
footsteps sped 

With ardent haste, was home no more—among the 
quiet dead 

Were numbered those to whom his heart with fond af- 
fection clung, 

And the sailor mourn'd his shipwreck’d joys with a 
bosom sad and wrung. 8. D. P. 


Ss 
The law compels no one to doa benefit, nor 


permits him to do an injury, for nothing. 
A bitter jest is the poison of friendship. 
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Autumn. 





Von II 








AUTUMN. 


We take great pleasure in transferring to our pages 
the following thoughts on “Autumn,” from the pen 
of the Editor of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Daily Republi- 
can, The subject itself is replete with interest—and 
has awakened in the heart of our brother, feelings 
which are thus beautifully expressed. 


We have now before us an early effusion 
of our own, and the following extract from 
one of the most glowing effusions of Mrs. 
HeEmaAns :— 


‘“* Linger then yet awhile 
As the last leaves on the bough: 

Ye have loved the gleam of many a smile 
That is taken from you now.” 


This speculative review of Autumn, which 
is now going the rounds among the papers, 
without credit, was one of our favorite efforts, 
in days which were enlivened by an ambition, 
which we have long since deemed too vain 
to cherish. While we peruse it, we recall 





many of the feelings which moved us while 
inspired with its images in our fancy,—and | 
the memory of them is sweet, though tainted 
with an unsated melancholy which earth has 
no power to satisfy. 

Yet have we a most invincible desire, to 
inquire of these stray sentences, the favor 
they have met with, in the hearts of many 
who have perused them. Have the nerves 
of warm and exciting youth thrilled, while the 
rapture of spring, the hope of the summer, or 
the ripened affections of autumn, as apostro- 
phized in the days of our own nervous thril- 
ling, lie open before them, in our words ?’— 
Have we, in a moment, half recreative and 
half labored, put in motion the vibrations of 
feelings, which have gone from heart to heart, 
through a world of eager and warm-hearted 
youth !—through a nation of hope-fraught 
hearts of the middle-aged !—through a dimi- 
nishing circle of bosoms bowing under the 
frosts of age, yet full of the warmth, which 
made their youth a heaven? And yet, the 
name of the one who uttered these sentences, 
—who arranged these images,—who tuned | 





| parent stem, and thrown upon the merece)», 
| world, would be a stranger to the hand }).. 
planted it—or the eye that watched over \, 
progress to ripeness. 

When we look upon this blushing f,; 
| whose fragrance tempts our lips, we ingy:. 
in vain—Who planted the seed!—\; 
reared the tree to its mature fruitfulness'_ 
Who watched the earliest bud that the spr», 
‘put forth? Under what scene was its floy.. 
|brought into fulness of bloom? Who «, 
the bee among its petals, gathering the swec; 





|to be stored insome distanthive? For whoo § 


|palate was the honey filched from its nec. 
jries? What bright youthful eyes glisten.; 
with gladness, when the embryo truit a 
peared, swelling beneath the generous ap) 
affectionate breath of summer? Whose pp. 
tecting hand fenced it around, that the spoiler 
should not waste it ere it reached maturity! 
How many desolate eyes have longed {ir ‘i, 
but dared not reach forth to pluck it! Hoy 
many times has the most mysterious caution, 
diverted the owner from plucking and cop. 
verting to his own gratification, what his great. 
er avarice has Jed him to preserve, for ours! 
Who, now, can trace back its origin, through 
these events of nature, which have now 
become a portion of the mysteries of obi. 
vion ! 

How much like the history of this |itt!s 
fruit, is the fate of an infinite portion of the 
tree of knowledge, which flourishes in 1! 
mind of man? How does oblivion triumph 
over them all! How like the labors of nat 
ral seasons, does he strive and _ toil,—making 
days of the night, and torture of the sunshine, 
—to weave together a few thoughts, which 
oblivion snatches from him, and buries beneati 
the rubbish of Time, or throws upon the wa- 
ters, where he shall not “ find them after many 
days !” 

But the mind has fruits that perish not. A 
harvest shall come, when the produce of the 
heart, whether for good or for evil, shall be 
gathered to its owner, and shall gladden his 
spirit, or overcome him with sorrow, as they 
are sown, cultivated, matured and harveste¢, 





these chords of the imaginary harp, is un- | whether in faith or indoubt. To that harvest, 


known to the reader—and the form of the 
countenance that presides over the breast that 
first felt the warmth of these sentiments, isa 
stranger in the midst of the world that has 
echoed them. 

How much like the humblest fiuit of the 
forest or the garden, is the highest effort of 
the prolific mind of man! How much like 
this effusion from our own pen, is that blush- 
ing fruit, which we purchase to-day, to give 
a momentary pleasure to our taste for nature’s 
sweets! The fruit of the mind has only this 
difference; its parent knows it—while the 








fruit of the garden, thus separated from its 


the toiler, either in body or spirit, may look 
forward, with the certainty, that blight si" 
not destroy, nor the elements waste, the ‘ruts 
of a soul that has no bitter seed planted in i's 
prolific soil. 





Nothing appears to be so absurd as placing 
our havpiness in the opinion others entertain 
of our enjoyments, not in our own sense a 
them. The fear of being thought vulgar § 
the moral hydrophobia of the day ; our weak- 
nesses cost us a thousand times more regte! 
and shame than our faults. 
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From the Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette. 


BEAUTY. 


Upon the land, or on the sea, 
“Midway or high in aur, 


When wings the monarch eagle free, 


1 , , > ? 
There's beauty every where! 


That path of day, where rolls the sun 


His chariot wheels along, 


Nor stays till all his course is run, 


And evening pours her song ; 
That float, like ships, away ; 
Hang round the coast of day; 


A majesty, and might, 


That moves the heart, through all her strings, | 


To praise the glorious sight. 


: In calm or storm, alike for thee, 


| Ye mild blue heavens! ye clouds of gold! 
' Or, lingering each, their sails unfurl’d, 


| There's beauty in your spreading wings— 


There’s grandeur in each wave— 


A beauty in that quiet sea, 
While yet no ripples lave. 


Pathway of wonders ’mid the deep! 


When lifts your billows high, 


And all your floods to mountains leap, 


Like warriors rushing by, 


White plumed, and hast’ning to the fight, 


With awe in every tread, 
O'erpowering grandeur holds the 
And fills the soul with dread. 


sight, 


Old tree! a thousand storms hath tried, 
And pour’d their strength in vain: 
There's beauty in that waning pride, 


That yields to age its gain ; 


The vietory of a century’s flow— 


The fruits of many a year— 


Now droop'dalas! and sere. 


| The blossoms that each summer’s know— 


The lightning hath not changed a bow, 


Nor thunder-bolt disturb’d 
A leaf, and yet thy wailing now 
The forest trees have heard. 


Sweet music of the mountain streams! 


Whose way is o'er the plain, 


There’s beauty in that gurgling theme, 


A grandeur in thy strain— 

A melody that stirs the soul— 
A voice that spirits wake, 

As onward hast’ning to the goal, 
We each our journey take. 


Ay! there's a beauty every where, 
Where God hath placed his nand, 


In heaven, or on the ambient air, 
By sea, or on the land; 


The flowers that grow and yield their breath ; 


The leaves that clothe the tree ; 
€summer’s glow, or autumn’s death, 


Alike have charms for me. 


J. M. L. 





THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 
| 


I have seen the infant sinking down like a 
‘stricken flower to the grave—the strong man 
fiercely breathing out his soul upon the field 
of battle, the miserable convict standing upon 
|the scatiold with a deep curse quivering on 
|his lips; [ have viewed Death in all his forms 
jof darkness and vengeance with a fearless 
,eye,—but I never could look on woman, young 

and lovely woman, fading away from the earth 
in beautiful and uncomplaining melancholy, 
|without feeling the very fountains of life 
jturned to tears and dust. Death is always 
terrible—but, when a form of angel beauty 
is passing off to the silent land of the sleep- 
ers, the heart feels, that something: lovely in 
the universe is ceasing from existence, and 
broods, with a sense of utter desolation, over 
the lonely thoughts, which come up, like spec- 
tres from the grave, to haunt our midnight 
musings. 

Two years ago, I took up my residence for 
a few weeks in a country village in the east- 
‘ern part of New England. Soon after my 
jarrival, I became acquainted with a lovely 
gir), apparently about seventeen years of age. 
She had lost the idol of her pure heart’s purest 
love, and the shadows of deep and holy mem- 
ories were resting like the wings of death 
upon her brow: I first met her in the presence 
of the mirthful. She was indeed a creature 
to be beloved—her brow was garlanded 
with the young year’s sweetest flowers—her 
yellow locks were hanging beautifully and 
low upon her bosom—and she moved through 
the crowd with such a floating and easy 
grace, that the bewildered gazer almost looked 
to see her fade away into the air, like the 
creation of some pleasantdream. She seemed 
cheerful and even gay, yet I saw, that her 
gayety was but the mockery of her feelings. 
She smiled, but there was something in her 
smile which told that its mournful beauty 
was but the bright reflection of a tear—and 
her eyelids at times closed heavily down, as 
if struggling to repress the tide of agony, that 
was bursting up from her heart’s secret urn. 
She looked as if she could have left the 
scene of festivity, and gone out beneath the 
quiet stars, and laid her forehead down upon 
the fresh green earth, and poured out her 
stricken soul, gush after gush, till it mingled 
with the eternal fountain of life and purity. 

Days and weeks passed on, and that sweet 
girl gave me her confidence, and I became to 
her asa brother, She was wasting away by 
disease. The smile upon her lip was fainter, 
the purple veins upon her cheek grew visible, 
and the cadences of her voice became daily 
more weak and tremulous. Ona quiet even- 
ing in the depth of June, I wandered out 
with her a little distance in the openair. It 
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was then, that she first told me the tale of | | higher destiny than that of earth. The. . 
her passion, and of the blight that had come ||a realm where the rainbow never Stee 
down like a mildew upon her life. Love had 'where the stars will be spread out befor 
been a portion of her existence. Its tendrils || like the islands that slumber on the oees)_ 
had been twined around her heart in its earli- |and where the beautiful beings, whi ch 
est years, and, when they were rent away, | pass before us like visions, will stay j 
they left a wound which flowed till all the, presence forever. Bright creature of , 
springs of her soul were blood. “TI am pass- |dreams, in that realm I shall see thee ay 
ing away,” said she, “and it should be so.— || Even now thy lost image is sometimes yy 
















The winds have gone over my life, and the |me. In the mysterious silence of nj 
bright buds of hope and the sweet blossoms | when the streams are glowing in the] lig 
of passion are scattered down, and lie wither- |the many stars, that image comes {| 
ing in the dust, or rotting away upon the chill | upon the beam that lingers eround my 
waters of memory. And yet [ cannot go ane stands before me in its pale, dim « 


down among the tombs without a tear. It is 
hard to take leave of the friends who love 


nion from childhood, and which, from day to| 
day, have caught the color of my life, and | 
sympathized with its joys and sorrows. 

“That little grove where I have so saul 
strayed with my buried Love, and where, at) 
times, and even now, the sweet tones of his | 
voice seem to come stealing around me till | 
the whole air becomes one intense and mourn- 
ful melody—that pensive star, which we used 
to watch in its early rising, and on which my | 
fancy can still picture his form looking down 
upon me and beckoning me to his own bright 
home—every flower, and tree, and rivulet, cn’ 
which the memory of our early love has set 
its undying seal, have become dear to me,' 
and I cannot, without a sigh, close my eyes 
upon them forever.” 

I have lately heard that the beautiful girl, 
of whom I have spoken, is dead. The close! 
of her life was calm as the falling of a quiet 
stream—gentle as the sinking of the breeze, 
that lingers for a time around a bed of with- 
ered roses, and then dies “as ’twere from very 
sweetness.” 

It cannot be that earth is man’s only abid- | 
ing place. It cannot be that our life is a’ 
bubble, cast up by the ocean of eternity to 
float a moment upon its waves and sink into 
darkness and nothingness. Else why is it 
that the high and glorious aspirations, which | 
leap like angels from the temple of our hearts, | 
are forever wandering abroad unsatisfied ‘— 
Why is it that the rainb w and the clouds, 
come over us with a beauty that is not of | 
earth, and then pass off and leave us to muse} 
upon ‘their faded loveliness? W hy is it that, 

the stars, which “hold their festivals around | 
the midnight throne,” are set above the grasp) 
of our limited faculties—forever mocking us| 
with their unapproachable glory? And final-| 
ly, why is it that bright forms of human 
beauty are presented to our view and then 
taken from us—leaving the thousand streams | 
of our affections to flow back in an Alpine 


from heaven upon my thoughts, and the erie; 
me—it is very hard to bid farewell to these ||of years is turned to dreams of blessednes 
dear scenes, with which I have held commu- || and peace. 





torrent upon our hearts? We are born for a’ 








ness, till its own quiet spirit sinks like a 











TO A HUMMING BIRp, 


Whence come ye? bright bird! from regions afar= 
From the radiance, bright, of sone golden star, 
That we almost deem, as we gaz? on its light, 
The glorious haunt of some apirit, bright? 










Or come ye from some fair land cf earth, 
Where beauty smiles on the flowret’s birth: 
Where the bulbul warbles his nightly strain, 
That woos the listener to come again? 







Where is your home ?--"mid the cew-gem’'d isles, 
Where the orient sun, on nature, smiles, 

And her voice is heard in every grove, 

In the thrilling strains of joy and love? 









Your home! your home !—Is’t where cassias ware 
On the perfumed air, and the streamlets lave 
The feet of the timid and fleet gazelle, 

As he flies to his haunt, in some wild, lone dell;=- 








Where beauty sits in her vine-clad bower, 

Or carefully trains her ‘favorite flewer,”* 
Where the ceaseless gushing of founts is heard;- 
Your home; is it there? ye bright, glad bird! 








To southern climes, go, hie ye back, 

Or wintery winds may be on your track ; 
Too long,—too long ye have linger’d here ;— 
When will ye in your own realms appear? 








Haste! haste thee away to thine own fair clime= 
Where ne’er the relentless hand of Time 

May make such changes, as here, appear 

In all that was bright in the vanish’d year. 









Go, dwell in the myrtle and orange groves, 
Where the southern daughter of romance roves, 
Where the fire-flies dance in their austral home, 
And no chilling blast of the north, may come! 











* The Poppy, in the east, according to the “ lon 
des fleurs,” expresses passion, and is called the bal 
ite flower.” 
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No. 6. 
——— 
Yet tuou'lt pass, fair bird !—thou wilt pass away, 
e 
Like the parting gleam of a summer's day :— 
Thou wilt leave no trace behind thee, to show 
thon hast dwelt.—Ay, thus, wilt thou go! 


That here 


Ah! yes. “Tis for us to pass away 
Like the setting sun’s last parting ray, 

nat leaves us, but opes on a world, more bright, 
A world of beauty, @ world of light. 

Shirley Village, Mass., Sept. 15, 1839. L. A. P. 


AN HOUR IN TRINITY CHURCHYARD. 
NEW YORK. 

Time—ceaseless, corroding time—nations, 
© empires, pyramids and temples, crumble—yea, 
» Dearn itself fades before thee! semblance of 
is eternity, all hail! 

Stranger, if you mourn the march of this 
mighty conqueror, when he lays his broad 
hand upon relics long revered, stand with me 
and look your last upon yon tall spire, which 
is now tottering beneath the attacks of the 
Vandals who have determined upon its de- 
struction. The walls have already fallen, and 
jie in mingled heaps amid the tombstones, 
and above the graves which they once over- 
looked; and now, piece by piece, falls the 
spire, I watch its demolition as feelingly as 
| would the last moment of an old companion ; 
it is associated with the recollections of my 
© carliest boyhood, and I cannot witness its de- 
> struction unmoved. Many a Saturday after- 
© noon have I, one of a “ school-boy troop,” fro- 
' licked in innocent glee over the old tombs 
' with our childish games, until the shadow of 
| the old spire grew fainter and fainter across 
» the churchyard, warning us that our sport was 
' over; then, with a shout and a bound, would 

we clamber over the old fence of wood into 
| Broadway, and disperse to meet again at the 

same place the next holiday. On Sabbath 
' mornings, too, how often have I listened to its 
ciiming bells with delight, until it seemed to 
ie thatthere was a mysterious connexion be- 
tween religion and the sound of those bells. 
) And on every Fourth of July, “ old Reynolds,” 
with patriotic fervor, would leave his beer 
siop in Thames street, and ring a merry peal 
at morning, noon, and night. But they are 
goue—church, spire, belis, and all—oxp 
Tainiry is levelled with the dust! 


“ We ne’er shall look upon its like again.” 

One bright afternoon, a month or two by- 
gone, (I think it was in June) | strolled into 
the old churchyard, to ponder an hour or two 
over dilapidated monuments and mouldering 
hatchments, 

The swelling mounds were dressed in na- 
ture’s greenest livery, the elm trees and syc- 
amores were in full leaf, and the horse chest- 
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| nut was in blossom. The chirpof the grass- 
| hopper sounded clear and lively as he leaped 
out of my path, and the occasional note of 
some tiny bird, from the branches of the tall 
trees, mingled with the faint hum that swept 
from the busy crowd without, and added to the 
harmony of the scene andsenses. It was the 
resting-place of the dead, surrounded by the 
living. Numberless thousands were here re- 
posing in the long sleep of death, whose fvot- 
| steps had once beat as firmly as those which 
now fell upon my ear, and probably trod the 
same broad pavement with as high hopes, and 
jas brief anticipationof death. How little we 
| think of the certain end that awaits us, when 
| we pass the graveyard in the populous city. 
It is in the hamlet, surrounded by nature un- 
disturbed, where the murmuring brook flows 
gently, and the forest rears its majestic beau- 
ty—where the birds sing their blithesome 
tunes, and the flowers spring up in prolific 
loveliness, that the graveyard awakens con- 
templation. There we can ponder ceeply, 
and wisely, if-we will, upon the mysterious 
gloominess of death. Remember this, ye 
denizens of cities, and pass not the tomb with- 
out a thought. 

I entered the enclosure to the left of the 
gate towards Rector street, which is here filled 
with numerous vaults running the whole 
length of the church, and comparatively of 
modern construction, for I scanned over the 
tablets bearing the inscriptions of their own- 
ers, without observing any of the Knicker- 
bocker names of the * olden time.” Outside 
of these commence the graves. I wandered 
slowly along, reading the various inscriptions 
upon the headstones ; some were to the mem- 
ory of tiny infants—others sacred to the 
ashes of octogenarians, many of whom had 
been buried near a century. There was a 
handsome monument, some three feet square, 
and of proportionable height, open at the four 
sides, containing a marble urn. On the base 
|of the tomb was an inscription to the memory 
of Mrs.Grace Lype. A plainslab, “ Sacred 
to all that could be lost in a friend and a 
brother,” marked the grave of midshipman 
Carpenter, who was unfortunately drowned in 
the discharge of his duty. Some of the stones 
had sunk so deep in the soil, that the inscrip- 
tions were obscured, and the rudely carved 
death’s head was alone to be discovered. A 
plain, oblong monument, slightly elevated, 
next attracted my attention; [ advanced and 
read the following: 

MY MOTHER! 








“The trumpet shall sound, and the dead shal! be 
raised.” 


Touching and simple epitaph—* My Mo- 


ther!” No other inscription was on the tomb 
to tell the name of the sleeper, or when she 
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An Hour in Trinity 





died—filial affection had reared the marble— 
filial affection had dropped many a tear over 
the nameless grave. As I stood by the tomb, 
T thoucht of my own remaining parent—long, 
long may it be before I shall be called to 
write, or read, the inscription upon her mon- 
ument. A little beyond, lay one who had died 
before the revolution. I could not help co-|| 
pying the name, for it bespoke a countryman 
of the first settlers, from the land of Van)| 
‘Trompand De Ruyter. 
Aprien HoGHianpn. 

] next endeavored to decipher the inserip- 
tion upon a vault-stone beneath my feet, but! 
I could only trace the outlines of a family || 
crest and coat-of-arms; age and frequent foot- || 
stens had so defaced the Latin motto and title, | 
that I could interpret nothing definite, though || 
I believe it belonged to one of the early bish-|| 
ops or rectors of the church. | 

Yonder is a monument of more pretensions |, 
to the name than any that surrounds it. It 
evidently covers the remains of some person- 
age distinguished while living, or wealth has 
attempted to leave a name in marble, which 
naught else could perpetuate. Not that it is 
lofty, or gorgeous, for it is neither, but it oc- 
cupiesa large space for a crowded churchyard, 
and its materials are costly. The base 1s ob- 
long, broad and high, with its corners sur-|| 
mounted by urns. A pyramid shaped block || 
nearly covers the base; the whole 1s of white|| 
marble, surrounded by an iron railing. It is 
the grave of one who filled a large space in 
the early history of the republic, both as a 
soldier and a statesman—of one who fell in|! 
the zenith of his fame, revered and lamented 
by his countrymen. In the language of one 
of our own poets, of him it might be truly 
said, 








@ nation stood 
Beside his coffin with wet eyes.” 











That monument covers the remains of Cene-| 
ral Alexander Hamilton. 
the inscription : 


To the Memory of 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
The Corporation of Trinity Church has erected this 
MONUMENT, 
In testimony of their respect for 
The Patriot of incorruptible InrecRity, 
The Sotpier of approved Vator, 
The STATESMAN Of consummate Wispom, 
Whose TALENts and virtues will be admired 


y 
Grateful posterity, 


Long after this marble shall have mouldered into 
DUST. 


He died July 12th, 1804, aged 47. 
His was no common fall, in the full maturity 


idied June ye 17. 1764.” 
| 


} 


| the hero of Fort Stanwix ; he died a few yeas 


Approach and read | 








fame with all her honors beckoned him) ,, 
But the shadow of his greatness darkened... 
path of one equally ambitious—the riya)s, 
nor separated until the funeral pal} obso,. 
for ever the high hopes and burning ¢} 
of Hamilton, and the scorn of an j; 
world crushed forever the wild ambition. 
the living Burr. . 

We are now at the rear of the chp; 
the vaults grow more numerous. Herp. ¢ 
the inscriptions, lie the Desbrosses, }). | 
sters, Jaunceys, Ludlows, Goelets, Lisp 
Nicolls, Livingstons, Clarksons, names * 
liar in the early records of the city apd . 
vince, whose descendants still remain w+ 
pride of ancestry equal to the most aristecy, 
families of the mother country. They wo; 
good old stock, these first settlers, yet it ms 
be acknowledged that the race was not ); 
by the New England intermixture, py 
forget myself; such reflections are not {ir thy 
churchyard. 

Here are some ten headstones in a , 
—they mark the graves of a family name: 
Price. : 





















“The gray-hair’d man 
Beside the infant sleeps.” 







There is something sacred in the buryz: 
of families together ; their dust mingles: 
cay, and in death they are not divided. Way 
dering a little farther, I espied on a hur 
sandstone “The grave of John Smith, » 
Requiescat in pac: 
honest John Smith, thy name shall live fr. 
ever. Here isa vault bearing the name 
that brave old veteran soldier, Colone! 

Marinus WILLETT, 










since, ripe in age and honors. I saw bi: 
laid in the earth, and heard the last 
fired over his grave. Next comes a sion 
covering the dust of several distinguish: 
\taen, bearing this inscription : 








Vault built in 1728 
by James ALexanper and his descendants 
and his son WixutaM Earl of Sterling 
and his Daughters. 


In that vault lie the remains of Lord Ste: 
\ling, the revolutionary general,—Wila 
| Livingston, the patriotic governor of Nes 
\Jersey, at the same period—and, als, © 
| body of his son, Judge Brockholst Livings‘e, 
\of the Supreme Court of the United Stutes 
Distinguished and revered names all. 

Yonder, in an angle of the churchvar’ 
istands a pillar so dilapidated that we w 
‘imagine the storms of one or two centur 
‘had swept over it. The capstone lies brokes 
| within the enclosure, but two slabs remain ™ 
| the base, the others are in pieces, and the wi 
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of his RSS a noble ambition— 
the acknowledged head of a powerful party— 





|looks desolate and drear. Yet, that mou 
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n Hour in Trinity Churchyard. 











_—— 
nent was erected only twenty-five years since 
to cover the remains of a most gallant but un- 
fortunate naval hero—Captain James Law- 
rence. Shame! tothe citizens of New York, 
who can open their purses for the purpose of 
gorgeously entertaining their favorite political 
nartizans, and neglect the shattered tombs of | 
their gallant dead! One of the slabs bears} 
this inscription :-— 
The Hero 
Whose remains are here deposited, 
with his expiring breath 
Expressed his devotion to his Country. 
Neither the fury of battle, 
The anguish of a mortal wound 
Nor the horror of approaching death 
Could subdue his gallant spirit. 





His dying words were 
“ Don’T GIVE UP THE Sup.” 


He fell in the action between the Chesapeake | 
and Shannon, on the first of June, 1813, at} 
Lieutenant | 
Ludlow, who fell at the same time, lies buried 
in the family vault in the vicinity. And this 
is the end of ambition—a name remembered 
for a season—six feet of earth, and a broken 
sepulchre! Pass on. A plain red stone tells 
us that “Here lies interred Peter Ireland, | 
Serjeant Major of the Royal regiment of Ar-| 
tillery, who died, Oct. 23d, 1770, aged twenty- | 
six years.” Some youth, perhaps, who was| 
seduced from his home across the seas by the | 


' sound of the “alluring drum,” to abandon’ 


Ss 


' comes “James Glassford, Barrack master to 


> he lies “ quartered” in peace, 


parents and relatives, in search of the ignus, 
fatuus of fame ; and here he fills a forgotten 
grave, unknowing and unknown! Next 
the army of his Majesty,” in this city, during | 
the revolution. Death at length, it appears, 
drew the soldier’s eternal “billet,” and here 


| 
“ Till he hears the last bugle.” 


Here is a slatestone bearing an inscription 


_ as fresh as if made but yesterday, though 


more than a century old. It is the grave of 


_ 4mother and her three children. 


Here lyeth ye body of Mary Arding 
With her three Babes at Rest. 

I hope the Lord her Cry did here, 
And granted her Request. 


Deed. Jan'y ye 3d, 1739, aged 25 yrs. 


A little beyond is a small granite stone with 
mde cut letters, erected one hundred and 
eleven years ago. “Here lies ye body of) 
William Laight, aged 36. Dec’d Aug. ye 7, 


1798.” | 
Weare now at the north side of the church, 


| Where the tombs are so numerous that we can 


) hardly clamber along. Most of the stones 


|| Nameless dead! 


|| 1753, aged ninety-two years. 


are of modern date, indeed it is the spot where 
ithe latest burials were made. Here isa slab, 
however, somewhat aged, surmounted by a 
skull, well carved in alto relievo: 


HL 
1701. 


But stop—what singular 
epitaph is this? It would seem to be the 
grave of a poet—let us read: 


Sidney Breese, June &th, 1767, 
Made by himself. 
Ha! Sidney, Sidney, 
Lyest thou here? 
1 lie here 
Till time is flown 
To its extremity. 


Ah! the wag—“ made by himself.” He had 
no idea of a posthumous epicedium. He was 
right—one may as well know beforehand 
what is to be inscribed on one’s sepulchre, as 
to trust to the cold indifference of heirs or 
friends. Farewell, Sidney—thou must have 
been “a fellow of most exquisite humor.” 
As I pass along I am struck with the fre- 
quent mention of the birthplace of the departed, 
engraved upon the old tombs. He or she, was 


‘|the native of such a town and shire in “Old 


England.” ‘The remembrance of the green 
hills and valleys they should see no more, was 
perhaps among the last thoughts of the dying, 
and the humble stone tells to every passer by, 
the country and birthplace of the dead! 

Here is a tomb, with an inscription as fol- 
lows: 

“ Here lies the Body of Mr. William Brad- 
ford, Printer, who departed this life May 23, 
He was born 
in Leicestershire in Old England in 1660: 
and came over to America in 1682, before the 
City of Philadelphia was laid out. He was 


|| Printer to this Government for upwards of 
|| fifty years : and being quite worn out with old 
\}age and labor, he left this mortal state in the 


lively Hopes of a blessed Immortality.” 
Beneath are a few lines in verse, and an 
inscription to the memory of his wife, who 
died in 1731, aged sixty-eight years. And 
who was William Bradford? He was the 
first printer of note in the province—the 
founder of the gazette edited, a century after- 
ward, by the lamented John Lang, and still 
flourishing vigorous and hearty under ite 
weight of years. Franklin, in his own life, 
mentions Bradford, as the printer he first saw 
on his arrival from Boston, when a mere bo 
in pursuit of those fortunes afterwards so cel- 
-ebrated. He described Bradford, at that time, 
/as an old man, of venerable appearance. I 
| believe he was several times imprisoned for 
| publishing political matters offensive to the 
‘Royal Government. Peace to the ashes of 
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I may not Wholly Die—Lying Taught to Children. Vox, jy) 








the first representative of Faust in the loyal| 
province of New York. 

The shades of evening are gathering around | 
me—the crickets have commenced their| 
nightly call from the crevices of the old tombs, | 
and the last rays of the sun are falling upon| 
the tall spire. More rapid and hasty is heard | 
the foot‘all of the traveler without, as he wends| 
his way homeward, to rest from the fretting) 
cares and toils of the day. 

Hark! the organ is pealing forth its solemn) 
strains, like a requiem for the departed. Fit) 
association for the hour and the place! With a| 
lingering look at the old tombs, I pass out of the | 
gateway, and cherish among my recollections} 
of time spent usefully and well, an hour in| 
Trinity Churchyard. H. A. B. 


I MAY NOT WHOLLY DIE. 


I may not wholly die! the green leaved tree 
May by the lightning’s fearful stroke be rent— 
Its lordly trunk may to the earth be bent 

And die,—but there is no such death for me. 


The violet that rears its modest head, 
Wet with the dew-drops of the opening morn, 
Ere night may lie upon the sward uptorn, 
And faries sing a requiem o’er the dead. 


The bird that sings its evening melody, [night, 
Whose sweet voice echoes through the depths of 
May cease its music ere the morning light, 

And on the wurf with blood-stain’d plumage lie. 


The “dear Gazelle,” whose bright and melting eye 
Seem’d to bespeak a human heart beneath, 
May lie a stiffen’d corpse upon the heath 

Ere one day’s sun can pass athwart the sky. 


As the tree falleth shall it rest for aye— 
When the flower drops it will not bloom again— 
Nor will the bird, by some rude archer slain, 
Awake and sing,—but I can never die! 


Though through my veins the blood may cease to fly— 
Though from my eye the lustre may depart, 
And the quick pulses stop within the heart, 

Yet e’en in death, I cannot wholly die! 


Is there no region where the bird may flee, 
When the fell shaft is plunged within its breast, 
Up ’mid the summer clouds, and ever rest ? 
None for the bird—and yet there’s one for me. 


Then who would live to be¢he slave of sense, 
And seek to lengthen out his puny life? 
Cast off the world with all its care and strife— 
Prepare for heaven by humble penitence. 
[N. ¥. Evening Post. 





The mind tires in indolence. To be able 
to do much, it is necessary that we should 
have much to do. 








——— 
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PARENTS? DEPARTMEN?Y 


LYING TAUGHT TO CHILDREY 

| A spirited writer in the Annals of Ey\ye, 
ition, specifies several ways in which the - 
of lying is taught. It is taught in familie 
and in schools. Lies are told to children by 
| hundreds and thousands long before they ¢; 
‘speak. This may be done by looks and ao. 
tions as well as by words. All deception iy 
ithe view of the writer, is lying. And yp. 
i\doubtedly he is correct. How much ly 
|then, there must be in the world, 

We will give two or three examples jly. 
trative of the ways in which lies are to|d 
children, and by which they are taugh; ; 
lie. ; 

“You have something on your table o 
about your person, which your child may). 
tests a desire to obtain. You tell him jr js 
not fit for him, or attempt to conceal it. How 
long will it be before he will attempt to cop. 
ceal from you something which it is not coo. 
venient for him to yield? And when he hjas 
reached this stage of lying, how long will ;: 
be before he will take another degree in the 
same craft, and attempt to deceive you ip 
words? It is but a step from a lie in coup. 
tenance to a lie in act—and but another stop 
from the lie in action to the lie in word or 
deed.” 

Take another example: “ Your child is ill; 
we wish him to take nauseous medicine. He 
is assured that it is agreeable to his taste. 
We sip a little, and assume a cheerful ap 
pearance of countenance. But he soon learns 
that he has been deceived—and how long 
will it be before he loses all confidence in our 
veracity—and not only so, but is encouraged 
to repeat, in this way and sphere, our own 
unhappy example. 

* Asa child grows older, and becomes more 
and more acquainted with society, especially 
that part of society which ought to be known 
to him most favorably, does he find a more 
strict adherence to truth in those around 
him? Rather does not every thing in this 
respect wax worse? Does he not find false 
hood current every where, on almost ail oc- 
casions ? \ 

“ Parents, brothers, and sisters smile and 
look kindly to visitors, urging them to stay 
longer or call again soon—with a thousand 
like assurances of friendship—and yet how 
common is it, as soon as they are out of hear- 
ing, not only to criticise their character anc 
manners, but to show by our looks and a 
tions, if we do not say it in words, that we 
are glad they are gone. Of lying by saymg 
‘not at home’ when we are so, and requiring 
our children or domestics to say the same, ! 
is scarcely necessary that we should spets, 
ve obviously evil are its consequences.” 
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These examples might be multiplied to an 
indefinite extent. ‘They will prove sufficient 
however for our purpose, if they awaken the 
attention of our readers to this subject, so 
that they see how wide spread is the sin of 
lying—practiced in ten thousand ways daily, 
ith by parents and children. The evil is 
alarming and should be checked. Parents, 
and all who have charge of, or instruct chil- 
dren, should see to it that they deceive not, 
either by word or action. Children are imi- 
tators, and are naturally more disposed to 
imitate a bad example than a good one. 


FAMILY DUTIES. 


The results which accrue from the per-| 
formance of these duties are manifold and im- | 


portant. It requires a strong influence to make 


men good. The higher virtues all find their, 


best exercise, are cherished and grow vigor- 
| ously in the family circle. There isa genial 
' sil, and an atmosphere pregnant with the 
elements of moral life. If piety find not here 
exciting and life-giving causes, all the world 
beside must be barren, a moral waste, and 
desolate. It makes good citizens. The ele- 
ments of all government exist in the family. 


The citizens of every state there receive their | 


first lessons. If they are not governed there, | 
they will not be easily reduced to it on any | 
' terms which will suit them to be any thing 
| else but slaves. Unless they have been 
' taught obedience as a duty, and rendered it| 

on principle and voluntarily, they may be} 

suited to be instruments of tyranny, but will, 
| never be valuable materials for the perfec-| 

tion and defence of republican institutions, | 
It makes good fathers and mothers. None but 
dutiful children will, in their turn, be good 
parents. If they have rebelled under law, | 
they will prove’ oppressors in its administra-| 
tion. As he only is fitted to command who) 
has learned to obey, so to have passed suc-| 
cessfully and faithfully through the duties of 
childhood, prepares most eminently to rule ‘a 
household. The faithful performance of filial 
duties contributes much to make happy fami-| 
lies. Where all vie to perform most assida- 
ously the requirements of the law, it needs 
nothing but good laws to make a happy com-| 
manity, whether that community be a fami-| 
ly, a commonwealth, or an empire. Finally, 
the faithful performance of these domestic | 
duties prepares for a peaceful end. The sick’ 
chamber has strong consolations, where peace | 
ts reigned in a family during its days of | 
health and prosperity. Quietness will attend 
the evening of that day which has been passed | 
macts of duty and devotion. How interest-| 
ing the scene of separation with those who! 
have lived in peace, who have attuned every | 
chord to harmony, and filled up life with acts) 
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of love and mercy. There is heaven; and 
the upper world only furnishes a more per- 
fect harmony without temptation to sin, or 
liability to discord. Wherever such a fami- 
ly is gathered, blessed are the parents in the 
children, and the children in the parents. 


CABINET OF NATURE. 








LAKE PHELPS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. Epiror :—Lake Phelps is about thirty miles 
from Plymouth, N. C., and lies in Washington and 
Tyrrel counties, being perhaps nearly equally divided 
The 
following is a faint description of it, which you are at 
liberty to insert in your columns, if you deem it 
worthy. 

August 6, 1838. 


In company with several friends, I recent- 
ly visited Lake Puexes, and was much 
amused and delighted. After I had arrived 
at the place I found myself fatigued by the 
trip, and quite oppressed by the sun. That 
feeble nature might be restored to its wonted 
rest and vigor, | took my seat on the piazza 
of asplendid dwelling, situated on the banks 
of the Lake. From this delightful and cool- 
ing retreat, this expanse of water with the 
circle of its enclosure, were exposed at once 
to the eye. It is nine miles in length, six 
miles in width, sixty in circumference, and 
from twenty to thirty feet deep, [ was in- 
formed, in many places. 

The Lake, with the surrounding scenery, 
excited in the mind a variety of serious and 
pleasing reflections. On first sight, its wide 
spread surface was tranquil and undisturbed : 
the winds were hushed in the chambers of 
repose, leaving not the least breeze to inter- 
rupt the stillness which every where pre- 
vailed. Upon the face of the water, thus in 
a state of repose, the sun shone with great 
brilliancy, only when contravened by pass- 
ing clouds, presenting the alternate changes 
of lights and shades, ‘I‘hrough its surface as 
a splendid mirror, the image of the sun was 
reflected, giving the appearance of being 
hung out, or embedded in a concave below 
and above at the same time. 

But this harmony was of short duration. 
The charm which prevailed was destined 
soon to be broken, and the waters again to be 
troubled. A wind soon sprung up and blew 
with some degree of violence from a cloud 
which gathered in the east. All now was in 
uproar,—element seemed to war with ele- 
ment, leaving the recent tranquil surface in 
a thousand broken and shattered fragments, 
—wave chased wave in quick and ambiguous 
succession, and spending their rage against 
each other, lost their individuality in the 
general mass. This lasted about half an 
hour, and a calm ensued. Here I am re- 


by the same line which separates the counties. 
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minded of the great rector of the elements. 


“ He rides upon the stormy skies and calms) ~ 
the roaring seas.” } 


The Lake is edged around with a beauti-| 
ful growth, principally the cypress and syca- 
more. ‘These overhang the borders of the 
Lake,—spread out a verdant canopy, afford- 
ing to the visiter below a cooling and plea- 
sant shade. There are some peculiarities ex- 
hibited in the cypress which I deem worthy 
of notice. The trunk of this tree stands ona 
base which is frequently five times the diame- 
ter of the trunk itself. This, though pecu- 
liar perhaps to the growth, is increased, [ 
have no doubt, by the continued ebbs and 
flows of water. These pedestals have a num- 
ber of longitudinal ridges, with an equal 
number of intervening fissures and grooves, 
presenting in this respect a uniform symme- 
try. Those steady foundations standing thick 
on the shores of Lake Phelps appear to be 
of ancient date—to have stood the storms 
of ages, and the watery surges which have 
almost incessantly beat against them. But 
they still remain as permanent monuments 
or memorials of time gone by—time which 
has carried many generations of men into 
eternity. 

Close to the Lakes lives two very wealthy 
farmers, who, in my opinion, should ever be 
regarded as beacons of domestic enterprise 
and economy. The lands on which they 
live running along the Lake, and then ex- 
tending several miles in the interior, were 
once, | am informed, saturated, and in many 
places encirely enveloped in water. But by 
a long and tedious process of ditching, which 
requires more patience than a great many 
have to spare, the water has all run off, and 
in time disappeared, leaving a soil fit for cul- 
tivation; and one too which amply repays 
the patient toils of those worthy men. In- 
deed, these two farms are equal to any I ever 
saw, excepting one in the valley of Virginia. 
They present an extensive plain to the view 
—afford a luxuriant production, while the or- 
der in which they are kept exhibits an exam- 
ple worthy the imitation of every man who 
tills the earth. 

There is a canal cut through each of these 
farms, and intersect, if I mistake not, with a 
small creek, several miles from the Lake, af- 
fording an intercourse with the Albemarle 
sound. Thrcugh these canals their produce 
is conveyed, or started to market, there being 
no other communication. 

The shallowest understanding, the rudest 
hand, is equal to the task of destroying and 
pulling down. Folly or rage can overturn 
and demolish more in an hour, than prudence, 
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VALLEY OF WYOMING—THE LOST sis7p; 

| After the battle and massacre of Wy, =“. 
ing, most of the settlers fled. But here yy 
there a straggler returned from the mounts», 
or wilderness, and in the course of two » 
threc or four months, cabins were going y) 
over the ruins of their former homes. an: 
quite a little neighborhood was collected — 
But the Indians kept prowling around on +), 
‘mountains, now descending here and poy 
| killing this family, scalping that, or makips 
‘it captive. Ata little distance from the pr. 
‘sent Court House at Wilkesbarre, }iyeq , 
family by the name of Sclocum, upon whom 
the visitations of the Indians’ cruelties wor 
awfully severe. The men were one ds 
away in the fields, and in an instant the hous 
'was surrounded by Indians. There was jp ;; 
the mother, a daughter about nine years 9! 
‘age, a son aged thirteen, another dauzhte: 
aged five, and a little boy aged two and , 
half. A young man and a boy by the nan: 
of Kingsley were present grinding a knife 
The first thing the Indians did was to shoo 
‘down the young man and scalped him wit 

ithe knife he had in hishand. ‘The nine year 
lold sister took the little boy two and a bali 
years old, out of the back door to get to the 
fort. The Indians chased her just enough t 

'see her fright, and having a hearty laugh ss 
ishe ran and clung to, and lifted her chubby 
little brother. They then took the Kingsley 
boy and Sclocum aged thirteen, and litt: 
Praness aged five, and prepared to depart 
{mat finding young Sclocum lame, at the ea: 
nest entreaties of the mother, they set him 
\down and left him. Their captives were then 
|young Kingsley and the little girl. Them 
ither’s heart swelled unutterably, and fr 
| years she could not describe the scene with 
om tears. She saw an Indian throw her child 
over his shouer, and as her hair fel! over 
\her face, with one hand she brushed it aside 
| while the tears fell from her distended eve, 
‘and stretching out her other hand towards her 
‘mother, she called for her aid. The Indian 
‘turned into the bushes, and this was the ls 
'seen of little Frances. The image, probably, 
‘was carried by the mother to her grave— 
|About a month after this they came agail, 
and with the most awful cruelties, murder 
ithe aged grandfather, and shot a ball in te 
leg of the lame boy. This he carried wit 
him in his leg nearly sixty years, to the grave. 
''The last child was born a few montlis alter 
ithese tragedies! What were the conver 
‘tions, what were the conjectures, what wer 
‘the hopes and the fears respecting the lt 
‘of little Frances, I will not attempt to 
‘scribe. Probably the children saw that, im 

























































deliberation, and foresight, can build up in a 
hundred years. 





all after life, the heart of the stricken motie 
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No. 6. Valley of Wyoming—the Lost Sister. 











; T ; 
was yearning for the little one whose fate was/| old.” They go into the cabin and find an In- 
« uncertain, and whose face she could never ||dian woman, having the appearance of sev- 


see again. 


il\enty-five. She is painted and jewelled off, 


4s the boys grew up and became men, || and dressed like an Indian in all respects.— 


they were very anxious to know the fate of 


|| Nothing but her hair and covered skin 


their little fair-haired sister. They wrote let- || would indicate her origin. They get an 
tors, they sent inquiries, they made journeys ||interpreter and begin to converse. She 


through all the west, and into the Canadas, if 
peradventure they might learn any thing re- 
specting her fate. Four of these long jour- 


nevs were made in vain. A silence deep as 
the deepest forest through which they wan- 


dered, hung over her fate, and that sixty | 


years, ’ 
"My readers will now pass over fifty-eight 
years from the time of this captivity, and sup- 
pose himself far in the wilderness in the fur- 
thest part of Indiana. A very respectable 
arent of the United States is traveling there, 
and weary and belated with a tired horse, he 
stops atan Indian wigwam for the night.— 
He can speak the Indian language. The 
family are rich, for Indians; have horses and 
skins in abundance. In the course of the 
evening, he notices that the hair of the woman 
is light, and her skin, under her dress, is also 
white, This led toaconversation. She told 
him she was a white child, but had been car- 
ried away when a very small girl. 

She could only remember that her name 
was Sclocum, that she lived in a little house 
on the banks of the Susquehanna, and how 


|} tells them where she was born, her name, 
| &c., with the order of her father's family.— 
\“ How came your nail gone?” said the oldest 
sister. “ My oldest brother pounded it off 
when I was a little child in the shop!” [na 
word, they were satisfied that this was Fran- 
ces, their long lost sister! They asked her 
what her Christian name was! She could 
notremember. Was it Frances? She smiled 
and said “yes.” It was the first time she had 
| heard it pronounced for sixty years! Here, 
\|then, there were met two brothers and two 
sisters. But what a contrast! The brothers 
were walking the cabin unable to speak : the 
oldest sister was weeping, but the poor Indian 
sister motionless, and as indifferent as a spec- 
tator. There was no throbbing, no fine chords 
in her bosom to be touched. 

When Mr. Sclocum was giving me this 
history, I said to him—* but could she not 
speak English?” “Not a word.” “Did 
she know her age?” “No—had no idea 
of it.” But was she entirely ignorant ?”— 
“ Sir, she did'nt know when Sunday comes !” 
This was indeed the consummation of igno- 








many there were in her father’s family, and 
the order of their ages. But the name of the 
town she could not remember. On reaching 
his home, the agent mentioned the story to 
his mother. She urged him to write’ and 
print the account. Accordingly he wrote it 
and sent it to Lancaster of this state, request- 
ing that it might be published. By some, to 
me, unaccountable blunder, it lay in the office 
two years before it was printed. But last 
summer it was published. Ina few days it 
fell into the hands of Mr. Sclocum, of Wilkes- 
barre, who was the little two and a half year 
old boy, when Frances was taken. In a few 
days he was off to seek his sister, taking with 
him his oldest sister (the one who had aided 
him to escape) and writing to a brother who 
now lives in Ohio, and who 1 believe was 
bora after the captivity, to meet him and to go 
with him. 

The two brothers and sister are now (1838) 
on their way to seek little Frances, just sixty 
years after her captivity. After traveling 
nore than three hundred miles through the 
wilderness, they reached the Indian country, 
the home of the Miami Indian. Nine miles 
‘tom the nearest white, they find the little 
wigwam. “J shall know my sister,” said the 
civilized sister, “ because she lost the nail of 
her finger. You, brother, hammered it off in 


rance in a descendant of the Puritans! 

But what a picture for a painter would the 
inside of that cabin have afforded! Here 
were the children of civilization, respectable, 
intelligent and able to overcome mountains to 
recover their lost sister. There was the child 
of the forest, not able to tell the day of the 
week, whose views and feelings were all con- 
fined to thatcabin. Her whole history might 
be told in a word. She lived with the Dela- 
wares who carried her off, till grown up, and 
then married a Miami [ndian, a chief as I be- 
lieve. She has two daughters, both of whom 
are married and who live in all the glory of 
an Indian cabin, deer-skin clothes and cow- 
skin head dresses. No one of the family 
can speak a word of English. They have 
horses in abundance, and when the Indian 
sister wanted to accompany her new relatives, 
she whipped out, bridled her horse, and then 
ala Turk mounted astride and was off. At 
night she could throw a blanket around her, 
down upon the floor—and at once be asleep. 
The brothers and sister tried to persuade 
their lost sister to return with them, and if 
she desire it bring her children. They would 
transplant her again on the Banks of the Sus- 
quehanna, and of their wealth make her home 
happy. Butno. She had always lived with 








the blacksmith shop when she was four years 


the Indians—they had always been kind to 
her, and she had promised her late husbend, 
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. eng ma ' Seep 
on his death-bed, that she would never leave || Campbell! the scene is worthy of thy muse, 


the Indians. And there they left her and 


The Notch of the White Mountains. 


Vor. Ill. 


| Come to our land and shame our native bards 
ti . 


hers, wild and darkened heathens, though | Who have no heart to speak the stirring thoughts 


sprung from a pious race. 


You can hardly || Of Nature's lonely haunts—Oh let them speak! 


imagine how much this brother is interested || U"sea! their lips—for they are made to voice 


for her. He says he intends this autumn to 
go again that long journey to see his tawny 
sister—to carry her some presents, will go 
and petition Congress that if ever these Mi- 


amis are driven off, there may be a tract of | F 
land reserved for his sister and descendants t 


His heart vearns with indescribable tenderness 
for the poor helpless one, who, sixty-one years 
ago was torn from the arms of her mother.— 
Mysterious Providence! How wonderful the 


tie that can thus bind a family together with || 


a chain so strong that nothing can break its 
links! 

I will only add that nothing has ever been 
heard of the boy Kingsley. The probability 
certainly is, that he is not living. This ac- 
count, hastily and imperfectly given, I had 
from the lips of Mr. Sclocum, the brother, 
and the same who was two and a half years 
old when little Frances was carried away. I 
believe that I have altered nothing, though I 
have omitted enough to make the good part 
of an interesting volume.—Phila. North 
American. 


THE NOTCH OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


How burns 
The misty sunshine in the far-up tops, 
All scathed and bare, and drench’d with drifting 
storms. 
No verdure nestles there—the spectre pines 
That haunt the dizzy peaks, tell of the strife 
That laid their honors low, and the fragments 
Swelling like granite seas, around the base, 
Proclaim the conflict with the elements, 
That hurl'd them headlong down the frightful steep. 
Huge frowning rocks yet cast their shadows down, 
And almost tremble in their loosen’d beds 
Over the narrow gap wherein we stand, 
Mere pigmies in creation’s giant womb 
Like infant voices from the rocks below, 
Comes up the music of the waterfall, 
But dimly seen amid the houghe that hang 
In clusters o’er young Saco’s mountain nest— 
Strange contrast to the savage scene around. 


’Tis terrible, 
To gaze even in the calm summer noon— 
What then—when whirlwinds sweep with deafening 
roar, 
The thunder echoing froma thousand cliffs, 
The avalanche upon the torrent steed, 
The lightning strata marking out the gloom? 


Why come they not in crowds from foreign lands 
To gaze and muse? The gifted spirits there, 
Could never loiter, did they dream of this. 


| 
| When thou art named—antiquity they boast, 


|| Their Maker's praise, and teach humility 


|| To mortals, and their aspirations aid 


|| For that ethereal and immortal clime, 


|| The regions of the blest. 


| 

air, glorious ruins! ye o’ertop man’s art, 

|| Time is your sculptor, and the chisel tells 

| A Master's hand, that shames the classic clime, 
|| The pyramids of Egypt hide their heads 


|| But not to thee,—'twere beardless impudence. 

| The far voice of these mountains hath a charm, 
'To lure the Southern from his sunny clime 

|'To the iron North. Long may they come as now, 
Nestling with Northern hearts in the same nest, 
|| And piping the same note of brotherhood. 


1} 

Farewell—I shall not soon forget the page, 
|, The God of Nature open’d to me here ; 
Long may ye stand to battle with the storms 
|; That else would sweep the bosom of the plain. 
| Long may ye stand, to echo freedom’s voice, 


And bid the tyrant quail beneath your brow, 


While countless ages lead their legions forth 

| To perish, like the leaves in autumn’s reign. 

| Pilgrims from every clime shall bend the knee 

| When thou art near. The crowded marts shal! pour 
Their millions from their pent-up hives, to breathe 
|Thy mountain air, and ‘scape the sultry heat. 

| The hoary head shall bow, and childhood lisp 

| Thy praises. 


| Farewell !—my dust may mingle yet with thine, 
Shadowy emblem of eternity ! 
| Thou art a token of my upward flight, 

To meet the Framer of thy massive piles 

And Fashioner of me. J. R. C. S— 


Here are beautiful sentences from the pea 
lof Coleridge. Nothing can be more eloquet! 
|—nothing more true :— 


COMFORT OF CHILDRE), 


| 

| Call not that man wretched who, whatever 
‘else he suffers as to pain inflicted, pleasir 
denied, has a child for whom he hopes and 
whom he dotes. Poverty may grind him # 
| the dust, obscurity may cast its darkest mam 
over him, the song of the gay may be farftun 
his own dwelling, his face may be unknown 
| his neighbors, and his voice may be unneet 
‘by those among whom he dwells—even pi 
|may rack his joints, and sleep may flee int 
his pillow ; but he has a gem, with whici® 
would not part for wealth defying computa 
for fame filling a world’s ear, for the uw” 
lof the highest health, or for the sweet 





\sleep that ever sat upon a mortal’s eye. 
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